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SPECULATION AND ABUSE OF TRUSTS. 


The rapid growth of speculation is alarming. The evil conse- 
quences of it are numerous, and clearly seen. But no exposure of 
the evil seems to make the slightest impression on the men en- 
gaged in it. When the speculator’s wealth is gone then the fever 
dies away with him; but as long as he has anything to risk, he 
seems to speculate more rather than less with every turn of ill 
fortune. It is said that in these times of depression a great many 
merchants and others, who would not speculate in periods of pros- 
perity, seek to make up for their losses in business through spec- 
ulative ventures. In a recent number of the Shoe and Leather Re- 
view it was said that an element of danger to the commercial 
world, more to be dreaded because it was secret and difficult of 
discovery, was the tendency on the part of the country merchants 
and dealers to indulge in speculative ventures outside of their reg- 
ular business. The Chicago Board of Trade especially offers a 
tempting field for such ventures, and its victims are numbered by 
the thousand. The exchanges everywhere are rapidly lengthening 
their roll of victims. 

In this evil time, when no power seems able to stay the spirit 
of speculation, it is cheerful to note how strongly and uniformly 
the Courts have set their faces against sustaining speculative trans- 
actions. They declare speculative contracts to be what they really 
are—gambling contracts, illegal and void. We have published from 
time to time decisions by State and federal tribunals, all of the 
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same nature, namely, that these contracts are not entitled to the 
protection of the law. 

The civil code of Georgia contains the following provision: 
“Gambling contracts are void, and all evidence of debt, incum- 
brances or liens on property executed upon a gambling considera- 
tion, are void in the hands of any person.” Under this section the 
Supreme Court of that State rendered an important decision not 
long ago. A bank in Augusta brought suit against the maker of 
a promissory note, which was made and delivered by a cotton-deal- 
ing firm, of whom it was purchased by the bank. The defense to 
the note was that it- was given in settlement of a speculative con- 
tract which related to the future delivery of cotton. The Supreme 
Court declared that promissory notes based on cotton futures were 
“executed upon a gambling consideration,” and therefore “void in - 
the hands of any person.” In delivering the opinion of the Court, 
the following pungent words were uttered: “ Betting on the game 
of faro, brag or poker, can not be more hazardous, dangerous, or 
uncertain. Indeed, it may be said that these animals are tame, 
gentle, submissive, compared to ‘this monster. The law has caged 
them and driven them to their dens. They have been outlawed, 
while this ferocious beast is allowed to stalk about in open mid- 
day, with gilded signs and flaming advertisements to lure unhappy 
victims to its embrace of death and ,destruction.” If the Courts of 
other States have expressed their views in a less forcible man- 
ner, their decisions have not been the less direct. Ordinary 
preaching has but little effect, but the preaching of the Courts, fol- 
lowed by authoritative judgments, must be heeded. It is to be 
hoped that the Courts will be resolute and unflinching in their de- 
cisions respecting these transactions. If legislation can not pre- 
scribe any remedy, then there is greater need for the Courts to 
exercise all the authority they possess in subduing this great evil 
of our times. 

Wide-spread as speculation is known to be, the worst is not al- 
ways known. No doubt there are a great many persons having funds 
of others who divert them into speculative channels. If their ven- 
tures turn out well, no one ever knows from what source the 
money was derived to undertake them; but if losses occur, the 
truth appears. This is the reason why so many defalcations on the 
part of bank and other officials have come to light within the last 
two years. Doubtless, when stocks were rising these very men 
were speculating deeply, but being successful, they were able to re- 
place the money they had taken, and consequently the public knew 
not of their doing. But when the market turned and prices began 
to fall away, they were often left high and dry on the beach, and 
then the true nature of their operations was revealed. Such abuse 
of trusts has been alarmingly common of late. A case of this sort 
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was recently tried in Philadelphia. Judge Finletter, who gave the 
opinion of the Court, uttered the following language, which may 
very fitly close our remarks on this subject; “Want of fidelity to 
trusts is the evil of the times, the consequences of which are wide- 
spread and disastrous. It robs the widow and the orphan; it 
sweeps aside in a day the hard earnings of whole communities. It 
breathes upon established industries, and they perish. It enters the 
channel of finance, and vast fortunes turn to dust and ashes. Upon 
the full tide of public and private prosperty it brings panic and 
ruin. It destroys the confidence which men should have in each 
other, and fills their hearts with distrust and dread. It ruins our 
confidence but to plunder, and there is no protection against it. 
It should not and will not receive the judicial sanction.” 


THE BANK CIRCULATION QUESTION. 


Another month has rolled by, and this question seems as far from 
solution as ever. Still, some progress has been made in the way 
of disposing of several of the remedies introduced into the Senate. 
First of all, it would seem that the Senate is not disposed to pass 
any bill permitting the banks to issue circulation based on any 
portion of the premium that the National bonds may bear. This 
position is an eminently conservative one. Steady as the premium 
on Government bonds has been for a long time, some event may 
happen by which it will suddenly disappear. The banks are very 
unwilling to buy the fours and the four and a-halfs for the same 
reason. Suppose that a bill were passed permitting them to issue 
notes to within ten per cent. of the market value of the bonds, 
probably very many of the banks would be unwilling to buy bonds 
at a high premium through fear that it would disappear. They 
know that a premium account is a very intangible thing, and they 
hesitate—and rightly, too—to put any portion of their funds into 
it. Congress, and the banks, therefore, are quite in harmony with 
respect to the inexpediency of investing money for bond premiums, 
and using such a basis for a circulating currency. 

The Treasury-note plan in the Senate has also failed, and it 
would seem doubtful, at the present time of writing; whether that 
body will go further than the passage of the McPherson bill. The 
Treasury-note plan is simple, feasible, and has many friends, but, of 
course, the banks which still believe in maintaining a bank circula- 
tion naturally dislike it, because it is diametrically opposed to their 
wishes. It may be said, in a general way, that the city banks do 
not care much for a circulation of their own, inasmuch as their prof- 
its are made on deposits; but the case is quite otherwise with the 
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‘country banks. On the other hand, it may be said that so long 
as the banks issue notes which form a part of our currency these 
institutions will.incur the enmity of a portion of the public. Many 
bankers clearly see this to be the case. This is the situation, fairly 
stated, and it should be kept clearly in mind in determining what 
ought to be done. 

The measure, doubtless, that is most favored by the banks is the 
new long-bond plan, introduced into the house by Mr. Potter. Mr. 
St. John, the President of the Mercantile. National Bank, has pub- 
lished a circular, in which the merits of the bill are clearly dis- 
cussed, and which, having been widely circulated, has doubtless 
reached the most of our readers. A short extract from this pamphlet 
will be found on another page. Were this bill passed, and bonds 
exchanged under it, the banks would be able to get a new basis for 
a circulation. But will the-House pass it? The banks. are not a 
very popular institution with the dominant party in the lower body. 
It is quite probable that the queston of acting, and in what way, 
ii any, will turn on the consideration how political parties are 
likely to be affected. If the Democratic party thinks that it has 
something to gain by acting, then it will act; if it is thought that 
no gain will accrue, but possibly loss, then it will be pretty sure 
to do nothing. The probability, as matters now look, is that Congress 
will do nothing, and there is less hesitation to act by reason of 
the low rates for money, and the continued issue of silver certifi- 
cates, concerning which it is very certain that no action will be 
taken. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS BETWEEN TRANSPORTER 
AND SHIPPER. 


No one will question the vast power of the railroads as an 
agency in the internal development of our country. It would be 
quite impossible to cultivate our great plains to any extent did 
not they penetrate them ‘and carry off the excess of products to 
another market. Before the building of railroads we were obliged 
to depend upon our rivers, but that means of transportation is 
coming to be regarded as of minor importance. 

The rates for transporting freight have often been based on ar- 
bitrary considerations. Various classifications from time to time 
have been made, and as often altered to suit new conditions. Of 
course, it is true that the interest of the transporter and the 
shipper are identical to a certain degree. The farmer, for example, 
is interested in shipping his grain to a distant market, and the 
transporter in carrying it for him. If the transporter charges a rate 
so high as to leave no profit whatever to the farmer, of course 
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the grain will not be carried; but it is possible that up to the 
point of taking all the profit, the carrier may charge whatever he 
pleases. The farmer is interested in getting the lowest rate; the 
transporter the highest that will not lead to a diminution in the 
quantity carried. Sometimes it happens that the profit to the 
farmer is very much smaller, in consequence of the reduced price 
for the product. Then the question arises with the transporter 
whether he will reduce the price of carrying it or not. As re- 
marked in the beginning, he cannot charge a price that will absorb 
all the profit, for if he did the grain would not be shipped. It is 
contended, on the one hand, that the rate for carrying should not 
be based on the question of profit to the shipper, but rather on 
the weight, difficulty and risk of the thing to be transported. On. 
the other hand, it is contended that the profit to the shipper is a 
fair basis on which to fix the rate for transportation. 

Within a few months the New England cotton manufacturers, and 
New York commission houses and jobbers that sell cotton goods, 
have found out that the South is competing very sharply with 
them for the Western markets. Southern manufacturers, in conse- 
quence of producing their goods more cheaply, and favored by the 
transportation companies, have been making very serious inroads 
into the eastern manufacturers and merchants dealing in these com- 
modities. For instance, in the printed tariff of a leading southern 
freight and passenger line, from northern and eastern cities to 
Charleston and Savannah, and all points in the South and South- 
west, we learn that domestic denims, shirtings, sheetings, in box and 
bale, south bound, are rated as first-class, while precisely the same 
goods shipped direct from southern factories to all points north, east 
or west, are sixth-class. The result is, that the Southern manufac- 
turers can send their goods north and west for about half the price 
northern manufacturers can transport their goods south. 

A few months ago the New England manufacturers and New 
York merchants interested in these matters appealed to the rail- 
roads running between New York and the West, to reduce rates. 
Afterward an appeal was made to the Railroad Commissioners of 
that State. What the merchants wanted was a re-classification of 
their goods, whereby they could be sent at a lower rate. The Rail- 
road Commissioners have made their report, but thus far the rail- 
road companies have not heeded their recommendations. The re- 
port did not altogether sustain the views of the merchants, but it 
did to a considerable degree. The Commissioners stated that they 
desired to be understood as not agreeing to the principle of basing 
freight charges on what the goods would bear. They said that the 
cost of service, quantity, risk and terminal charges generally ought 
to be the basis on which the freight tariff should be made. It will 
be seen that the views of the Commissioners on this point are 
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opposed to that of the merchants who appealed to the railroads for 
relief. 

The principle involved is one of the highest importance to the 
shipper of freight, as well as to the transporter. In many cases the 
railroads do not hesitate to charge the highest rates which they 
think the commodities transported will bear. This year a warm 
controversy has been waged over the transportation of dressed beef 
from Chicago. The railroad companies took the ground that the 
rates on this class of freight should be higher than on other 
things included in the same class, because the profits accruing to 
the shipper were larger. It is contended by some who _ have 
studied the question most deeply, that this is a fair basis on which 
to regulate the prices for transportation. In another article we 
have referred to the sudden development of India as a wheat- 
growing country. It is said that the United States can maintain 
her supremacy as an exporter of wheat by reducing the rates for 
transporting it. A few years ago it was a cent a ton per mile. 
Fierce competition took place between rival trunk lines, and the 
rate was reduced one half. The newspapers and others equally wise 
declared that such a rate was ruinous to the companies. It turned 
out in the end that their profits while not so large as formerly, 
were not altogether swept away by the heavy reduction. One con- 
sequence is, that the old rates have never been restored. If, now, 
the rates should be reduced to a quarter of a cent per ton per 
mile, it is maintained that wheat could still be sent to London in 
large quantities. We therefore see very clearly, that whether we 
ship wheat abroad or not’ depends on the action of the trans- 
porter. In other words he may become a partner with the grower 
and shipper of wheat. If he does, and both unite in sharing the 
profits of the joint enterprise, wheat may still be raised and sent 
abroad with a profit to all concerned. If the transporter choose 
not to enter into such a partnership, then it is among the possi- 
bilities that wheat-growing on the present scale will cease. 

The transportation companies will no doubt pursue the policy 
which they believe to be the most conducive to their interest. 
That interest would seem to lie parallel with that of the shipper. 
We all know how the producers of anthracite coal solved the dif- 
ficuity between themselves and the miners. Transportation com- 
panies, in the most cases, bought out the miners, and only the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., of all the great coal-producing concerns, re- 
mained in the field. We do not suppose that the transportation 
companies will go into the business of farming very extensively. 
The coal railroads soon found out that they had about as large a 
job on hand as they could} manage, and their experience will prob- 
ably warn off the most ambitious railroad companies from buying 
up the wheat and stock farms and engaging in the business of pro- 
duction directly. 
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The gravity of the subject no one will question. If a fair divi- 
sion of the profits could be made between the two classes, justice 
would be done all round; but right here is the difficulty. The 
shipper, of course, is desirous of getting the largest profit himself, 
and the transporter is animated with a similar desire. In view 
of this direct conflict of interest, any one may see very easily 
what bitter controversy the application of this principle would excite. 


o> o> 


THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


The present depression in trade and productive industries is giv- 
ing rise, as such depressions always do, to all sorts of explanations, 
proposed remedies and predictions as to the future outcome. Among 
the latest novelties in that line, we note the suggestion of a finan- 
cial journal in this city, that there would now be “no such thing 
as a general depression” if the decline in the prices of agricultural 
products had been as great as the decline in the prices of manu- 
factures. This journal says: 

“As the exchange of the one for the other really constitutes the 
trade of the world, it would seem that a simultaneous decline of 
the two ought to leave things about where they were before. Such 
would be the case if the decline were proportional all round, but it 
is not proportional. The products of handicraft have fallen in price 
more than the products of the soil.” 

It is, no doubt, true, that if the prices of everything fall in the 
same proportion, every given article would thereafterwards exchange, 
either by barter or through the intermediate use of money, for the 
same quantity of every other article that it did before. In that 
sense, future interchanges would be on the same footing as formerly, 
as respects the relative interests of the producers of different things. 
The same quantity of wheat would, it is true, sell for less money, 
but the diminished return in money would purchase as many goods, 
for the farmer’s use, as the previous larger return of money. This 
view, although trite and threadbare, has a certain importance, but 
it by no means covers the whole case. Debts and taxes, calling for 
fixed amounts of money, do not shrink because prices do, and a 
fall in prices changes, therefore, the relation of debtors and credit- 
ors, which is the most vital and wide-reaching economical relation 
in the civilization of modern times. To whatever extent prices fall, 
the real burden of debts is to the same extent increased, and the 
holders of public and private debts and the salaried consumers of 
taxes are to the same extent enriched, and a fall in prices can 
never go very far without producing not only great distress but 
bankruptcies among the industrial classes. 
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Furthermore, the effect of falling prices, in the whole course of 
the time in which the fall occurs, must be to check industry and 
production by making them unprofitable. Nothing is produced for 
sale, except from the stimulus of the expectation of a price which 


will replace the necessary expectation and something more. 


When 


prices are declining, there is little ground for such an expectation, and 
producers of all kinds restrict their operations within the narrowest 
possible limits, until they see, or think they see, that the decline is 


to go no further. 


Our contemporary imagines that the manufacturer whose suffer- 
ings it bewails, would have suffered nothing if the farmers and 
planters could only have been made to suffer as much. They suf- 
fer a good deal, because wheat and pork and cotton have fallen 
a good deal, and one cause of the poor plight of the manufactur- 
ers is, that it has taken so much greater quantities of the wheat, 
pork and cotton of the farmers and planters to pay their taxes 
and debts, that they have very little left to exchange for goods. 
If the fall in agricultural prices had been as great as our contempo- 
rary seems to desire, it might, as a general fact, have taken all 
their crops to pay their debts and taxes, and as to goods they 
would have been either obliged to get along without them, or to 


obtain them on their credit, if they had any left. 


THE CURRENCY NOT REDUNDANT. 


The balance of trade for December, 1883, was unexpectedly large 
being $21,593,142. The merchandise exports were $75,534,862, and 
the merchandise imports were $53,941,720. The favorable balance 
for the whole calendar year 1883 was $ 108,071,684, of which $61,- 


988,665 was in the last six months of the year. 


This 


is decisive 


proof that prices in this country during the year 1883 bore such a 
relation to the prices of the world outside of it, that our foreign 
trade yielded a favorable balance sufficiently large to meet the in- 
terest on our debts held abroad, and the expenditures of our citi- 
zens traveling in. foreign countries. It is also decisive proof that 
our currency was not redundant, inasmuch as the only possible in- 
dication that the currency is in excess is the fact that it so in- 
flates prices at home relatively to prices abroad, as to cause too 
much buying and too little selling, and thereby bring about an ad- 
verse balance of foreign trade. In other words, the only test of the 
soundness of the currency is found in the state of the foreign ex- 
changes, and the soundness of a currency can mean nothing else 
This connection 


than that the volume of it is at the proper point. 


between the exchanges and the volume of the currency, was al- 
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ways observed, at least in theory, by the Bank of England, so long 
as it possessed, what it does not now possess, a control over the 
volume of the English currency. The rule upon which it then 
acted, or at any rate professed to act, was to treat adverse foreign 
exchanges as evidence that the currency was redundant, and to con- 
tract its issues until the foreign exchanges became favorable, or 
were at least brought into a condition of equilibrium. In this 
country, also, so long as the banks controlled the volume of the 
currency by having the right to issue circulating notes, now changed 
to a mere right to use such notes as the Government furnishes 
to them, they conformed their issues, or at any rate admitted that 
they ought to conform their issues, to the condition of the foreign 
exchanges. 

Now that the banks do not have the power of regulating the 
foreign exchanges, either in the United States or in Great Britain, 
the exchanges regulate themselves, and much better than banks of 
issue ever did or can regulate them. A redundant currency, followed, 
as it must sooner or later be, by adverse exchanges, is reduced and 
corrected by an outflow of gold and silver, and a deficient currency, 
followed, as it must sooner or later be, by a favorable exchange, is 
enlarged and corrected by an inflow of the precious metals. In say- 
ing this, we of course have reference to countries whose currencies 
are kept at the metallic standard. 

The question of the amount of currency a country ought to have 
is often discussed, and various rules are proposed for deciding it, 
such as that of a proper proportion to the amounts in other 
countries, to territorial area, to population, to wealth, to mercantile 
trade, or to all those things combined. The real question is, how 
much currency a country can have, and of that the solution is not 
to be found in theoretical arguments, but by an observation of a 
matter of fact, which is, what volume of currency is_ consistent 
with the equilibrium of the prices of a country with the prices of 
the world. No legislation at home respecting the coinage of the 
metals or the issue of paper, can affect the fractional part of the 
total money of the world at the metallic standard, which any par- 
ticular country can permanently possess. The utmost which any one 
country can do in that respect is to increase or diminish the total 
volume of the money of the world, so that while its fractional 
share remains the same, the absolute amount of it will be increased 

or diminished. Thus, if England should decide to issue $ 100,000,- 
ooo of £1 notes, no such addition as that would be made to the 
currency of England itself, because the greater part of the gold 
which the £1 notes displaced would flow out of the Kingdom. But 
the total volume of the money of the world would be increased by 
$ 100,000,000,.and the fractional share of England remaining the same, 
the absolute amount of that share would be augmented. Or, to il- 
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lustrate the principle—not by a supposed case, but by a case which 
actually exists—the currency of France is not enlarged by any such 
sum as $ 550,000,000, which is the computed amount of the full 
tender silver money which it chooses to keep in circulation. If that 
species of money was withdrawn in France, the necessary equilib- 
rium between prices in France and prices in the rest of the world 
would require and bring about an enlargement of the French cur- 
rency im some way. If it should be enlarged by the substitution 
of paper for the silver, the volume of the world’s money would not 
be affected at all, but without such a substitution it could only be 
enlarged by a draft upon the stock of gold existing elsewhere. The 
final result in the latter case would be that the total volume of 
that part of the money of the world (including France) which is 
kept at the gold standard would be reduced by the amount of the 
silver withdrawn in France, and in that reduction France would 
participate only to the extent of its fractional share of that total 
volume. 


FOREST WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The condition of the forests of this country is very much dis- 
cussed, and not always with either exactness as to facts, discrim- 


ination, or sound reasoning. The subject seems naturally to divide 
itself into three divisions: 

1. The alleged danger of such a rapid disappearance of the for- 
ests from the growth of population, destruction of standing timber 
by fires, and the cutting of timber for building and other purposes, 
as to threaten an early scarcity of that essential article and a great 
and injurious rise in its price. 

2. The alleged tendency of a diminution of the wooded areas of 
a country to produce a diminution in the amount of its rainfall. 

3. The effect upon streams and rivers of the destruction of the 
forests in their valleys and at their head sources. 

The subject is, in the whole, a very large one, and it is not pos- 
sibly within the limits of an article in this Magazine to discuss 
more than very cursorily even one of the subdivisions of it. We 
shall therefore confine what we have to say at present to the ques- 
tion whether a scarcity of timber, for the various uses to which it 
is applied, is really a calamity to be apprehended within any future 
near enough, or even discernible enough, that it need be taken into 
any practical account. We do not ourselves believe that it is, or 
that the alarm upon the subject has any better basis than the fears 
which agitated England a few years ago and gave rise to a boundless 
amount of scientific and learned discussion, in respect to the im- 
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minency of a failure of the British coal supply. In saying that, 
we do not mean to assume that the present amount of standing 
timber in this country bears as large a proportion to the annual 
use of it, as the deposits of coal in Great Britain bear to the 
annual use of that substance. But taking into account the fact 
that timber grows, and that forests may always be, and often are, 
perpetually renewed, which is not true of coal mines, we think that 
the present generation has no occasion to agitate itself with anxi- 
ety as to the ample sufficiency of the timber supply of this 
country. 

The first alarm on that subject was started exactly fifty years 
ago, and in respect to the supply of a particular kind of timber, 
the white pine, with the result of a wild and extravagant specula- 
tion in lands yielding that species of timber, and especially in the 
State of Maine. Comparatively few persons are old enough to re- 
member the general belief of that time, that the day of white pine 
was near its end; and the printed accounts of that delusion which 
remain give a very imperfect idea of its widespread intensity, 
and of the enormous losses of money of which it was the cause. 

In 1867 the theory was started, and there was no lack of figures 
to support it, that all the white pine of Michigan would disappear 
within ten years from that date. A leading member of Congress, 
from that State, made himself conspicuous in supporting that view, 
and we do not know that there is any sufficient reason to suppose 
that. he was not sincere in his belief in it. The specialists of the 
Census Bureau have since fixed ten years from 1880 as certain to 
witness the disappearance of all the white pine, not only of Michi- 
gan, but of Wisconsin and Minnesota as well, if the cutting con- 
tinues at the present rate. Equally confident predictions of persons 
quite as corpetent to form correct opinions, have failed to be 
verified by the event. This prediction of the Census Bureau may 
also fail, and it will be no impeachment of the care, skill and in- 
telligence with which it was made, if it does fail. It is certain, at 
any rate, that the cutting of white pine will never come to a 
sudden and abrupt end, but that the termination of it will be pro- 
tracted over a long term of years, as the gradually rising price of 
it causes its more sparing use, and the substitution of other kinds 
of wood for it. 

The country could have got along very well if it had never had 
any white pine, and that particular timber will not be sensibly 
missed when it shal! wholly disappear, distant as that event un- 
doubtedly is. 

The resources of the country in timber of various kinds, adapted 
to every known or conceivable use and want, are enormous and in- 
calculable. It may fairly enough be said of the vast area south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and lying between the Atlantic and the Mis- 
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sissippi River, that the larger part of it is to-day an unbroken and 
magnificent forest. Valuable and abundant timbers cover at least half 
of comparatively populous Kentucky,—the inland water communica- 
tions of which with the treeless plains of the West are easy, although 
long,—and ought not to be expensive. When we consider that even 
in Europe, taken as a whole, long as it has been inhabited, and dense 
as its population is, there is no scarcity of timber, and that it is 
to this day an exporter of lumber from the Baltic regions to 
other Continents, we need not fear that it will become scarce in 
this country in our times, nor in those of our immediate posterity- 
The apprehension that it will, is only one degree less idle than the 
alarm raised by some persons in Canada, notably by the late Mr. 
Little, that the timber of that country has already been so far 
drawn upon that it must soon be an importer instead of an ex- 
porter of lumber. | 

The time is far distant when the situation will require an inter- 
ference of any kind by the Government, with the management of 
timber lands owned by individuals, or when the conditions will 
be such that the interference. of the Government will be at all 
useful. The Government may, indeed, by a better management of 
the timbered portion of the public domain, set a good example to 
private proprietors, but that is about the only useful thing which it 
can now do. It will only be when timber has begun to be really 
scarce, and when the individual owners of timber lands have begun 
to husband them, to protect them from fires, and to conduct their 
cutting upon carefully considered economical rules, that it will be 
possible to enforce upon them regulations devised by public author- 
ity. Until that time comes they will insist upon managing their 
lands with an eye mainly to immediate profit, and for the present 
it is probably best for the interest of both the owners and the 
country that they should be so managed. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that Government should es- 
tablish forestry schools, or have a corps of professors of forestry, 
to give instruction, not orally to attending pupils, but by public 
lectures, or by the preparation of essays to be printed and circu- 
lated at the public expense. The objections to such a policy are 
numerous. There is no demand for instruction of that kind by 
those who are engaged in the practical business of lumbering, and 
whom it will not at present be possible to persuade to worry 
themselves about a far distant future. Nobody will attend the 
lectures of these professors, or read their essays, certain to be 
of interminable length, if they are printed at the Government print- 
ing office, except those whose circumstances admit of devoting 
time to the acquisition of abstract and speculative knowledge. Nor 
is it certain, or even probable, that the selection of the instructors 
woule be a wise one. We have no method of appointments in 
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this country, which ensures good appointments in a matter of that 
kind. The chances are more than equal that the selected professors 
would be pretentious charlatans, imposed upon the political author- 
ities by other charlatans. For the persons who are desirous of 
acquiring the approved scientific knowledge as to forestry, the best 
prospect of obtaining it is from the numerous books published in 
Europe, where forestry has long been a practical art. The number 
of such persons is, however, as yet small, and is not likely to be- 
come large very soon. The Government seems to be already doing 
everything in the premises which is at present called for, in the 
various publications on the subject it now makes, and especially on 
that branch of the subject which is really of practical moment in 
this country, and that is the best method of starting the growth 
of wood upon the Western prairies. 

The suggestion is made in some quarters that, for the purpose of 
‘diminishing the rate of the cutting of our own timber, we should 
stimulate the import of timber from Canada by removing even the 
exceedingly moderate duties on it which are now imposed. In the 
actual condition of this country, with its enormous surplus of forest, 
a cqnsiderable portion of which will never be converted into timber 
for use, but will perish by age, by forest fires, or in the process of 
clearing land for the plow, there would be no more at the end of 
twenty years, if we admitted Canadian woods duty free, than if we 
excluded them altogether. The more Canadian timber we buy, the 
more of our own timber will go to waste, and the net result would 
simply be, that we should have lost ourselves and transferred to for- 
eigners the opportunity of converting a certain amount of forest 
growth to a profitable use. The time has not yet come to save the 
timber in the wooded part of the United States, except within a few 
and exceedingly limited areas. The case calls for the exactly op- 
posite policy of converting it into cash, and of preserving for that 
purpose our own markets in which to sell it, by keeping out for- 
eign timber. It will be long years yet before our own markets will 
be large enough to absorb what had better be cut in our own 
Southern forests alone. Until conditions materially change, we can 
safely leave it to the self-interest of the owners of timber lands, to 
determine when the time shall have arrived to save timber instead 
of curing it. 


FINANCES OF THE DOMINION.—The estimates for the year ending June 30, 
1885, were laid before Parliament, Feb. 7. The estimated expenditure on ac- 
count of the consolidated fund is $29,811,639, and on the capital account, 
$ 46,714,404. The total revenue on account of the consolidated fund for 
the seven months ending Jan. 31 was $18,846,525. The expenditure for 
the same period was $ 18,026,794. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TRADE AND FINANCE. 


During the year 1882, there was raised by taxes, and expended by 
the cities and towns of Maine the sum of $5,796,774, being for State 
taxes, $971,877; for county taxes, $271,959; for schools, $903,608 ; 
for roads and bridges, $692,415; for support of poor, $ 352,895; and 
for all other purposes, $2,615,190, of which last, interest on debts 
was a large item. During the year 1882 the net reduction of the 
State, county, and municipal debts is stated to have been $924,- 
572. The State, in addition to the taxes which it imposes upon 
cities and towns, collects taxes from certain corporations, princi- 
pally from railroads. The State debt, deducting the sinking fund 
of the debt contracted in relieving the cities and towns in respect 
to their expenditures in the Civil War, amounts to $ 3,600,000, and 
will be reduced in 1889, by the operation of the above sinking 
fund, to $2,300,000, 

The export of silver from Great Britain, stated at the agtual 
market gold price of silver, during the calendar year 1883, was to 
India, $30,537,110, as compared with $29,932,475 during the preced- 
ing year; and, to China (including Hong Kong), $ 4,587,762, as com- 
pared with $2,183,875 during the preceding year. 

Notwithstanding the present very low prices of what it exports, 
British India is still able to maintain a very large favorable bal- 
ance of its foreign trade, amounting during the seven months end- 
ing October 31, 1883, to $81,206,030... Its exports of wheat during 
those seven months were . 16,621,647 cwts., equal, at sixty pounds to 
the bushel, to 31,027,084 bushels. No doubt is felt in India that 
with an extension of its railroads, it will be able to supply Great 
Britain with all the wheat which it imports, and at prices which 
will defy American or Russian competition. 

The total emigration from Great Britain and Ireland during the 
calendar year 1883 was 320,584, as compared with 270,366 during the 
preceding year. From Ireland alone it was 105,706, as compared 
with an average of 84,658 during the preceding three years. The 
present annual addition to the Irish population by natural increase 
is just about 40,000, so that the numbers of people in Ireland are 
falling off at the rate of about 50,000 annually. It is even now 
undoubtedly over-populated, its chief industry being agricultural. 
With the proportion of manufactures which it had during some 
former times, it might comfortably sustain a larger population. It 
is not doubtful that the emigration will keep up, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the clergy, who dislike a diminution of their 
flocks, and of the National party, which dislikes a diminution of the 
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political importance of Ireland relatively to the other parts of. the 
United Kingdom. Individual Irishmen can not be restrained by cleri-. 
cal and political advisers, if they think they can benefit their own 
personal fortunes by going to some other country, and the only pres- 
ent limit to the numbers which will go is that imposed by the 
cost of going. 

It appears from the report of the Bureau of Statistics that, dur-. 
ing the month of last November, the imports of gold were $ 4,363,- 
818, and the exports were $398,208, making a net import of $3,965,- 
610. During the eleven months ending with last November, the 
net import of American silver coins (not including the trade dol-. 
lar) was only $206,117, which shows that the inflow of our subsid- 
iary silver coins from the Spanish American countries has substan- 
tially ceased. Their further coinage having been suspended for three 
or four years, it is not easy to explain why the accumulation of them 
in the United States Treasury does not show more falling off. 

The severity of the depression of the ship-owning and ship-build- 
ing interests in Great Britain may be inferred from the estimate of 
the London Fconomzst, that the number of tons in all the London 
shipyards taken together was only half as great at the end of 1883 
as at the end of 1882. That sort of access to the markets of the 
world which results from free trade in raw materials, is considered 
by some people in this country as a panacea for all commercial ills, 
but seems to lose its healing virtues in Great Britain. 

The reduction of the net public debt during January was_ nearly 
$12,000,000, and for the seven months ending with January was 
rather more than $65,000,000, which is a falling off of $ 30,000,000 
as compared with the corresponding months of the last fiscal year. 
At the same rate for the last five months of the current fiscal 
year, the further decline of the surplus, as compared with last year, 
will be $20,000,000, thus making an aggregate decline for the year 
of $50,000,000. On that basis, the total net reduction of the debt 
during the current fiscal year will be just about $85,000,000, which 
was the estimate made by Secretary Folger in his report made in 
November last. 

Comparing the first seven months of the present fiscal year with 
the same months of last year, the internal revenue has fallen off 
$ 16,522,464, while the tariff revenue has fallen off $13,491,655. 
The probabilities are that the depression in business, general fall in 
prices, and the slack demand for our leading articles of export, will 
produce a greater decline in our tariff revenue for a year or two 
to come, even if the rates of duty remain the same, about which 
there is some uncertainty. 

During the year ending with October, 1883, the number of the 
holders of four-per-cent. registered bonds decreased from 50,800 to 
48,100, which shows a tendency of those bonds—the total amount 
of which is a fixed quantity—to concentrate in fewer hands. 
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It is very well known that the production of sugar has increased 
enormously in Hawaii since our reciprocity treaty of 1876 with that 
little kingdom. It is not so well known that its production of rice 
has also increased, and in an even greater ratio, since the date of 
that treaty, which admits Hawaiian rice as well as sugar into our 
ports duty free. Its exports of rice to this country, which were 
$92,720 pounds in 1873, 885,646 pounds in 1874, and_ 1,461,835 
pounds in 1875, swelled in 1882 to 12,135,074 pounds. Both sugar 
and rice are produced in Hawaii by imported Chinese coolie labor. 
The capitalists who reap the profits are of all nationalities, including 
our own. | 

The resolutions of the Mississippi Improvement Convention held 
at Washington in February, affirm that the domestic trade of the 
Mississippi valley, although only half the domestic trade of the 
United States, is twelve times the foreign trade of the whole country, 
and is larger than the entire international trade of the world. When 
we consider that our domestic trade, of which we get the profits 
of both sides, would be—if merely of equal amount—worth double 
our foreign trade, of which we get the profits of only one side, it 
is obvious that our foreign trade is of comparatively insignificant im- 
portance, and that it is the height of absurdity to magnify it as the 
greatest object of American statesmanship. We should be better off 
if four-fifths of the foreign trade we now have was changed into 
domestic trade, and this is especially true of our trade with Eu- 
rope. We buy very little there which cannot as well be produced 
at home. If the articles which we do buy there were in fact pro- 
duced at home, the laborers employed in producing them would 
furnish more profitable consumers for the food we raise than the 
laborers now producing them abroad. The great extent, wide range 
of climates, and diversified resources of the United States combine 
to indicate that the development of its domestic trade, with a sub- 
stantial indifference to foreign trade, is its true National policy. 

A report just made in London upon the shipbuilding trade in 
Great Britain, fixes the number of iron or steel steamships built 
in 1883, at 720, with an aggregate tonnage of 1,102,801 tons. In 
1882 the number was 675, with an aggregate tonnage of 982,961 
tons, and in 1881 the number was 630, with an. aggregate ton- 
nage of 925,000. The total construction in three years was, 
therefore, 2024 steamships, with an aggregate tonnage of 3,010,- 
762. The complete collapse of a business so enormously over- 
done is not surprising, and the most disastrous consequences to 
the British iron trade are, and ought to be, anticipated. We no- 
tice the suggestion that the surplus steamships may possibly find 
sufficient temporary employment in transporting British and French 
troops and war munitions to the East; but that implies the carry- 
ing on of war in that quarter by Great Britain and France upon 
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a scale for which neither of them possesses the necessary resources, 
and for which there is no evidence that Great Britain has any 
inclination. 

The Russian wheat shipments during the calendar year 1883 were 
18,277,752 bushels from St. Petersburg, and 12,243,700 bushels from 
Odessa. The total exports from all the ports are not officially made 
up, but are estimated at 65,000,000 bushels. Russia has* the land 
and labor to supply the entire demand of Western Europe for 
wheat, and only needs more railroads and grain elevators, which 
lack it is rapidly providing for. 

The annual aggregate of the import and export trade of the Sou- 
dan is computed at rather more than $ 50,000,000, and will still be 
controlled by the English so long as they remain masters of Egypt 
and of the eastern coast of Africa, between Abyssinia and Egypt. 
Their control of it will, however, be less complete if the Soudan 
finally achieves its independence of Egypt, because the new rulers 
of the Soudan will then possess and exercise the power of taxing 
all merchandise coming out of or entering into their territories. At 
some future day, also, the French may complete their projects of 
tapping the Soudan by a railroad from Algiers to Tunis. But the 
vague ideas which the English have had for some time of making 
the Soudan an exploiting ground for their capital, and especially in 
the production of cotton, must now be postponed indefinitely, that 
is to say, to a more convenient season. There is more fighting 
than profit to be expected from the Arab Sheiks who dominate 
the Soudan. The English, who are a practical people, and always 
accept the situation at last, even if sometimes slowly, will con- 
tent themselves with holding Lower Egypt, and thereby controlling 
the Suez Canal, and the eastern coast of the Soudan, so as to pre- 
vent communication between it and Arabia. 

The rise on the seventh of February of the Bank of England dis- 
count rate from three to three and a-half per cent., was looked upon 
by many persons in Wall Street as portending a fall in our stocks, 
an advance in sterling exchange, and an increased danger of gold 
shipments. Such fears arise rather from the old ideas on the sub- 
ject than from the present actual condition of our financial rela- 
tions with Great Britain. The time was when the movements of 
the Bank of England were of the first consequence to us, but that 
time has clearly passed. We are not owners of British stocks, and 
never were, and as to the prices of American stocks, London 
now follows New York instead of leading New York. We have 
ceased to borrow money in London, and the worst that can hap- 
pen from a pinch in the money market of that city is, that some 
of the American stocks still held there may be sent home for sale. 
The pinch must be very severe to cause them to be sent home, in 
any quantity which would be important, with the present amount 
of ready and available capital which exists in this country. 

43 
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The extent to which a rise in the rate of interest in a country 
can cause an inflow of money, is ludicrously exaggerated by the Lon- 
don financial journals. They do not seem to comprehend that what 
controls international trade, and therefore mainly controls interna- 
tional exchanges, is not the relative rates of interest in different 
countries, but the relative prices of commodities in different 
countries, which last depend upon the relative volumes of money 
in different countries. 

‘The Bank of England can now, by its direct power over the rate 
of interest in England, affect indirectly and consequentially the 
prices of commodities, and if it affects them in the direction of 
reducing them, it can, in that way, cause a flow of money into Eng- 
land. But it does not possess the power which it had prior to 
1844, of directly controlling the volume of money in England, by 
enlarging or reducing its own paper issues. Those issues are now 
absolutely fixed at a figure which is at one and the same time a 
maximum and a minimum, no more and also no less. 

The offers, in the early part of February, for the French loans 
(about $70,000,000), were for four times the amount to be disposed 
of. The terms were, in the present state of the money market, ex- 
ceptionally favorable to the takers, while French public credit is 
still good, and a preference for investing in Government securities 
is still almost universal in every part of France. Nevertheless, that 
country must before long call a halt in the policy of piling up 
National indebtedness, which has been steadily pursued since the 
advent of the Orleans dynasty in 1830. Unless it does so, there 
will be some day a decisive financial catastrophe, and it may be 
precipitated at any moment by a revolutionary outbreak in Paris. 

The revenues which British capitalists derive from the British 
colonies in the shape of interest on the loans, which they contrive 
in various ways to tempt the colonists to make, is enormous. The 
Dominion to the north of us is plastered all over with debts to 
England, of the Dominion itself, of the separate provinces, of rail- 
roads and other corporations, and of the farmers through the manip- 
ulation of land mortgage institutions. In respect to Australia, the 
London Economist, of January 26, says: 

On a moderate calculation, our Australian colonies have to pay 
us £ 12,000,000 [ $60,000,000] a year, as interest upon money bor- 
rowed here. 

The London £conomiést, of February 2, states that down to that 


date the India Council bills had been sold during the current fiscal 
Indian year (which ends March 3:) in sufficient quantity to produce 
nearly £ 14,000,000, and that two or three more weeks’ sales, at the 
same rate, would be all which would be required for the year. In 
‘the event of a temporary cessation of the selling of these bills, the 
Economist anticipated that there might be a further rise in silver, 
the London quotation of which, February 2, was 51d. per ounce. 
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In a recent debate in the French Chamber of Deputies, Leon 
Say, Ex-Minister of Finance, stated that the law of 1875, requiring 
a resumption of specie payments by the Bank of France, did not 
abrogate so much of a law passed in 1870, as made the notes of 
the bank a legal tender for all debts, public and private. He said, 
further, that the bank itself did not ask or desire that its notes 
should be legal tender. If they are so now, and Mr. Say must be 
presumed to know, their legal tender function is not affected by 
the condition attached to the same function enjoyed by the Bank 
of England notes, viz., that they should be redeemed in coin. In 
other words, the Bank of France notes are now upon the same 
footing as the American greenbacks, the coin redemption of both 
being required by law, but both of them being legal tender, whether 
they are in fact redeemed or not. 

In the Senate, Feb. 19, the Finance Committee reported adversely 
on a bill to suppress the issue of legal-tender notes below $5, and 
the bill was by the Senate indefinitely postponed without a division 
and without discussion. 





THE CLEARING-HOUSE BUSINESS OF 1883. 


The operations of the Clearing-houses in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1883, though considerably smaller than in 1881 or 
1882, would have been considered large at any time prior to 1880, 
while taking the Clearing-houses outside of New York and Boston 
as a whole the transactions are the largest on record. The follow- 
ing comparative statement will show this very clearly: 


_ Bxchanges in Millions. 1880, 1881. 1882. 1883. 
| ETE A $ 38,614.4 ... $ 49,376.9 ... $ 46,917.0 ... $ 37,434.3 
New York............... 2,396.3 .. 48333 .«« 30964 .. 3,696.9 
All others reported... 8,174.7 --» 9,804.3 10,324.12 ... 10,877.1 














$50,115.4 ... $63,414.5  --- $60,877.5  ... 851,827.1 
While the aggregate for the whole country is 14.9 per cent. less 
than in 1882, and 18.3 less than in 1881, the totals outside of 
New York and Boston have increased steadily every year since 
1878, and this holds good after deducting the increase due to the 
additional Clearing-houses reporting. So far as the Clearing-houses 
transactions indicate the condition of business, they point; to the 
conclusion that outside of these great centers of trade there is no 
general or serious depression. 

The record is more complete than any heretofore prepared, in- 
cluding returns from thirty-one Clearing-houses, St. Paul,*Detroit and 
Minneapolis reporting the first time. Notwithstanding the smaller 
exchanges, the number of banks associated and the amount of their 
capital, surplus and profits show a marked increase. The*¥abolition 
























No. of Capital of 
When Banks Associated 
Clearing-House. Established. Associated Banks. 

SE at éecenccseduans 1853. 64 . $61,312,700. 
I biti dir at enamine 1856 . 52. 50,600,000 . 
PRONE cccccccccecces 1858 . 30. 17,578,000 . 
0 ee 1865 . 19. 13,886,000 . 
3 | eee 1868 . 20. 8,950,000 . 
DD cccidendesesn deen 1858 . 21. 12,662,830 . 

Sam Francisco.........- 1876 . 15 .abt.22,500,000 
New Orleans.............. a. @ « 5,875,000 ‘ 
PR isi ébc cduvewsucs 1866. 18. 10,268, 308 
Cincinnati...... pikeaeud ooo SG. 9, 766,000 
Des comers es cesou 1866 . 34. 17,899,300 
Louisville..... Necro esessces 1876. 21. 8,925,960 . 
Milwaukee.......... meee 1868 . 9. 1,225,900 . 
PT ocenecaeveceoconewe 1883. 15. 4,320,000 
Cleveland........ seaneawes 58 . 9. 4,025,000 
FF rere are 1874. 9. 5,550,000 
Indianapolis ............+. s671 ° #1. 3, 500,000 
SOONG CAE 6 2 oc cccsccctocs on 1,750,000 
ne ccneucsons ‘iene 7s. 15. 8,075,000 . 

BOW BERTOR . oi ccccccce sens 1867 . 10. 4,704, 
ESERIES Tep eaEE 1868 . 14. 850,000 
icant pe peaede ocewhs 1880 8. 1,050,000 
Portiand, Me. ......scoves 165. 6. 3,050,000 
Ls cdnecccn cndesese ae. Pe 1,681,000 . 
i Gs ons osecucntave ee Se 385,000 
WPGIINEE . o.0.0 00 cons evenness «es 2,450,000 
DE sccssscceecesces SEE 2 3 3,300,000 . 
ls ids sine deererenas’ 1876 , 2,500,000 . 
Pt wipaticsavesdueuewe ee oo 510,000 . 
i occeehenes pee vege re 1,355,000 . 
Minneapolis............... ae. ae. 2,400,000 , 
Total, 31 Clearing-houses . 404 . $ 292,905,798 * 
1882 (29 Clearing-houses) - 455 - 270,2 2,485. 
1881 (28 Clearing-houses) . 446. ,665,254 . 
1880 (28 Clearing-houses) 7. 266,325,711 ; 
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of the most objectionable of the National taxes on the banking 
business is an important event of the past year and cannot fail to 
bear fruit in more general use of banking facilities. 
tables give the names of the different Clearing-houses, the date of 
their organization, the number, capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of the Associated banks in last quarter of 1883 as ascertained 
from the Clearing-houses, from the Banker’s Almanac for 1884, or 
the best estimates attainable :— 


The following 





Surplus and Total Capital 
Undivided Surplus and 
Profits, Profits. 
$ 40,618,000 . $ 101,930,700 
15,781,839 . yoy oy 839 
10,944,482. 28,522,482 
4,931,425. 18,817,425 
4:573:475 - 13,523,475 
4:947,595 - __ 17,610,425 
.abt.11,000,000 . abt. 33,500,000 
1,799,857 . 7:974,857 
4,094,005. 14,362,313 
1,798,055 - 11,564,055 
3,809,800 . 21,709, 100 
1,651,903. 10,577,863 
727,401 . 1,953,301 
638,418 . 4,958,418 
1,169,315 . 5,194,315 
1,244,450 . -6,794,450 
411,608 3,911,608 
565,000 . 2,315,000 
2,917,873 . 10,992,873 
1,495,945 - 6,260,745 
260,697 . 1,010,697 
367,149 . 1,417,149 
1,672,932 . 4,722,932 
422,000 . 2, 103,000 
133,621 . 518,621 
828,571 . 3378,57! 
1,455,179 . 4,755,179 
883,100 . 3,383, 100 
307,453 - 817,453 
798,025 . 2,153,025 
656,117 . 3,056,117 
$ 122,905,350 . $ 415,871,148 
III, . . 382.225,349 
*79,609,014 . *346,274,268 
96,767,927 . 363,093,438 


In addition to the banks included in the foregoing table forty- 
six other banks at or near Pittsburg, twenty-four in Boston and 
vicinity, and four at St. Louis effect their Exchanges through the 
Clearing-houses at those cities, making 568 banks which are repre- 
sented in the Clearing-house exchanges. 
amount of capital reported is less than that actually represented 
in the Clearing-houses, as most of the private banks furnish no 
statements. The total capital, surplus and undivided profits of the 
National and State banks and private bankers in the United States 
by the latest returns, generally made in the last quarter of 1883, were 
$958,000,000, the private banking capital given being that returned 
* Surplus only included. 


As in previous years the 
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November 30, 1882. The capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the Clearing-house banks represent 43.4 per cent. of this amount 
leaving out of the account most of the capital in the Clearing- 
houses that belongs to private bankers. Of the increased capital, 
surplus and profits reported in the Clearing-house banks, $8,000,000 
comes from the addition of two more Clearing-houses, at Detroit 
. and Minneapolis, leaving $25,600,000 as the increase at the Clearing- 
houses previously reporting, being much the largest increase in any | 
recent year. 

The total clearings and balances for the year 1883, the increase or 
decrease per cent. in the clearings, the ratio of the balances to clear- 
ings, and the total exchanges actual] or estimated to December 31, 


1883, are as follows :— 
Total Cu. No. of 








Increase or Bail. to reportedto y'rs re- 
Exchanges. Decrease %. Balances. CZ. 9. Dec. 31, 83. ported. 
$ $ $ 

New York.. 37,434, 300,872 . —20.2 . 1,564,678,096. 4.18. 695, 304,252,497 . 31 
Boston. ..... 3,515,747,083 - — 3-3- 433,651,493 - 12.33. 62,471,841,205 . 28 
Philadel. ... 2,812,817,489. + 1.2. 241,485,216. 8.55. 45,934,152,128. 26 
Chicago .... 2,525,622,994. + 6.7. 270,789,665.10.72. 22,092,840,837 . 19 
St. Louis... 870,961,645. + .9. 146,890,899. 16.86. 8,708,555,002.15 
Baltimore... 697,308,617 + 1.7. *118,500,000.17. . 5,552046,900. 9 
San Francis. 617,921,854. — 1.8. 107,269,495.17.38. 4,597,814,076. 8 
NewOrleans 526,984,660. + 5.6. 50,000,000. 9.49. 5,240,480,501 . 12 
Pittsburgh.. 497,653,962. + 2.9.  91,807,082.18.45.  4,442,232,335.18 
Cincinnati.. 494,414,900. + 3.2. *74,000,000.15,. . 6,135,198,715.18 
Providence. 237,148,800. + 2.0. *47,500,000.20, . 1,379,039,000. 7 
Louisville... 214,802,485 .+10.9. 428,778,000. 13.40.  1,204,758,616. 8 
Milwa’kee. . 176,102,159.— 7.3.  20,143,473.16.55. 2,113,796,773.15 
Kan, City... 132,501,100 . +34.9. *26,500,000.20, . 521,673,360. Io 
Detroit...... 131,006,713. — . 21,606,201. 16.49. 131,006,713. I 
Cleveland.. 106,986,273. — 5.7. 25,700,000. 24. . 598,000,080. 7 
St. Paul..... 105,635,292. +31.6. 25,000,000. 23.7 . 185,911,392. 2 
Indianapolls 93,649,878. — 7.8. 415,600,000. 16,67. 864,107,906 . 13 
Hartford.... 91,694,132. + 1.09. 26,303,694. 28,69. 440,856,132. 6 
Minneapolis +90,000,000 . — . 26,000,000. 29, . 90,000,000. I 
New Haven 63,186,441 .— 2.1. 14,705,419 . 23.27. 339,912,169. 7 
Memphis... 56,563,962. +23.5. 11,315,813.20. . 195,455:440. 5 
Peoria....... 50,779,885 . — 4.6. *15,000,000. 30, . 153,485,068. 3 
Portland.... 47,857,595 . — 5.2. *14,000,000. 30. . 186,365,595. 4 
Worcester.. 43,056,862 . — 2.0, 13,594,539. 31.54. 501,744,652. 23 
Springfield. 40,280,940. — 3.7. 11,842,251. 29,40. 341,292,209 . 12 
Lowell. ..... 35,323,527 +15.3. 13 593,460. 38.48. 159,581,510. 8 
St. Joseph.. 32,171,974. + 8.2.  *8,000,000.25, . 136,699,287. 7 
Columbus... 31,596,743 . + 9.6. 5,524,233. 17.48. 172,243,962. 9 
Norfolk.. ... 27,035,083 . + 4.4. 5,428 I8I . 20.08. 52,943,268. 2 
———- 25,990,668 . +13.5. 6,793,832 . 26.14. 132,450,937. 7 
otal, 31 — —- 

Cl, Houses. 51,827,104,588 . —14.9 . 3,491,001,042. 6.74. 870, 380,738,865 . 

OutsideN.Y 14, 392,803,717. + 3.1. 1,926. 322,946. 13.38. 175,076,486, 363 . 

Total, 1882. 60,877,425,958 . — 4.0. 3,453,248,227. 5.65. — ; 

OutsideN.Y 13,960,470,927.— 5. 1,862,271,883. 13.34. — : 

Estimate of clearings not reported...............0++ 9,400, 000,000 





879, 780, 738,865 


* Estimated. + About. 
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The clearings at New York are nearly equal to those of 1880, 
and it is a curious coincidence that the Stock Exchange transactions 
of these two years were very nearly the same. The very intimate 
relation which stock transactions sustain to the Clearing-house ex- 
changes at New York will appear from the following comparative 


statement :— 


Shares sold. Clearings at N. Y. Shares sold. Clearings at N. Y. 
( gold and currency.) (gold and currency.) 


1875 - 53,813,979 -$24,313,797,248 ... 1880 . 97,919,099 .$ 38,614,448,223 
1876 . 39,926,039 . 21,476,655,924 ... 1881 .114,511,248 . 49,376,882,882 
1877 . 49,832,960 . 23,800,648,901 ... 1882 .116,307,271 . 46,916,955.031 
1878 . 39,875,593 - 22,401,128,077 ... 1883 . 97,049,909 . 37,434,300,872 
1879 . 72,765,762 . 29,235,646,829 

Not only was the number of shares sold in 1883 less than in 1882, 
but the range of prices of stocks was considerably lower, and, as com- 
pared with 1881, the fall was still greater. All these causes combined 
fail, however, to account fully for the decline in the clearings. Just 
how much the exchanges are affected by stock transactions it would 
be impossible to determine from data now known; but after making 
all possible allowance for this cause there remains in each of the 
years given a large margin of increase or decrease due to other 
causes. 

The transactions of the Assistant Treasurer at New York with 
the Clearing-house since July 1, 1880, have been as follows: 


are taken Checks rec'd Balances paid Balances rec'd 

oC. H. Srom C. H. to C. H. Srom C. H. 

1880 (last 6 mos.) $45 785.905 - $ 188,369,859 . $ 145,432,235 . $346,281 
81. 99, 89 355»747,878 . 261,787,748 . 5,932,718 
1255559. 77 353,359409 - 229,392,539 - 1,592,837 

119,340,821 . 287,948,162 . 170,014,037 . 1,406,696 











$ 388,577,341 $1,185,925,368 . $ 806,626,559 . $9,278,532 

The closing of the refunding operations will go far to account for 
the decrease noted in 1883. 

It would be interesting to know the amount of actual cash used 
in effecting the Clearing-house exchanges, in order the better to 
measure the influence of the Clearing-house machinery, in econo- 
mizing the use of money. Unfortunately some of the Clearing-houses 
make no returns of balances, and in most of the others no separate 
account is kept of the proportion of cash employed in making these 
settlements. 

The proportions at New York and San Francisco are as follows : 

New York. San Francisco. 


Amount paid in coin $ 197,000 -- $62,858,935 
“ Ws, gold certificates 564,213,000 ia 12,400, 560 
mee 990,925,000 ~ 32,010,000 
legal tender and change 7,708,096 08 
‘* CC. H. legal tender certificates. 1,575,000 it — 








$ 1,564,678,096 $ 107,269,495 
Only $7,965,096 of cash, or one-half of one per cent. of the bal- 
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ances, were used in making these settlements. This amounts to only 
one-fiftieth of one per cent. of the exchanges, an insignificant pro- 
portion. At San Francisco, where United States certificates have 
been in use only ten months, and Clearing-house certificates only 
seven months, the proportion of cash used is very much larger, 
reaching about sixty per cent. of the balances and a little more than 
ten per cent. of the exchanges. As certificates may be used in pay- 
ing balances at Bostom Philadelphia, Chicago and Baltimore, while at 
several of the other Clearing-houses balances are paid in checks or 
otherwise without the use of cash, it is probable that the exchanges 
of 1883 were settled by handling not over $1,000,000,000, or less 
than two per cent. of their amount in actual cash. 

Attempts have been made to ascertain the proportion of checks 
paid through the Clearing-house, to the whole amount of checks 
paid. Comptroller Knox obtained from the banks statements of their 
receipts for June 30, and September 17, 1881, which appeared in his 
annual report. At New York on June 30, 79 per cent., and on 
September 17, 88 per cent. of the whole amount represented by 
checks were paid through the Clearing-house. A still more recent 
investigation has been made by Mr. Edward Chase, Manager of the 
St. Louis Clearing-house. An account kept by him showed that all 
the bank payments made by members of the association in June, 
1883, amounted to $142,158,279. The clearings during the same time 
were $70,654,256. Making allowance for the amount paid in cash, 
this would give about fifty per cent. as the proportion of checks 
paid through the Clearing-house. Mr. Charles Sleeper, Manager of 
San Francisco Clearing-house, estimates that forty-five per cent. of, 
the checks paid at that point pass through the Clearing-house 
From these data some idea may be formed of the total amount 
of checks paid at the banks belonging to the Clearing-houses- 
They indicate that the total for New York, in 1883, was about 
$ 44,000,000,000, and for the other Clearing-house banks, say double 
their clearings, or about $29,000,000,000, in round numbers, giving a 
total for all of about $73,000,000,000. Any estimate of the pay- 
ments at the other banks throughout the country would be little 
better than a guess. 

The transactions of the principal foreign Clearing-houses, in 1883, 
compare as follows with 1882: 











_— 1883. _ 1882 
Melbourne. (estimate from partial returns) ... $635,000,000_ ... $630,000,000 
ao 4,213,671,449 fr. ... 813,238,000 ... 787,595,000 
Vienna...... 4,904,000,000 florins ... 2,206,800,000 _... 

— 1883. a 1882. 
OO. aisanhitiitenes £ 5,929.302,000 . $28,854,948,183 . $ 30,275,499,000 
Manchester. ........... 118,529,763 . 576,825,000 . 559 033,620 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 39,091,480 . 190,238,687 . 160,607,834 











£ 6.086,923,243 . $29,622,011,870 . $ 30,995,140,454 
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The general movement at the central office of the Bank of 
France has been furnished through the courtesy of M. F. Carré, 
Secretary General, and is as follows: 


72a 
/ UU 5+ 


31,130,797,400 fr. 
17,312,184,800 
1,154,890, 800 


1882. 
$ 7,115,604,200 
3,715,552.100 
265,333,000 





‘ 
$ 6,008, 243,900 


3,341,251,700 
222,893,800 











49,597,873,000 fr. $ 9,572,389,400 . $11,096,489,900: 


Of the London clearings, £ 1,058,703,000 were the transactions on 
stock exchange settling days, £ 476,528,000 on the days following: 
and £ 3,900,000,000 on ordinary days, compared with f£ 4,000,000,000 
in 1882. Of the decline of £ 292,000,000, as compared with 1882 
£, 170,000,000, or considerably more than one-half, is in the transac- 
tions on stock exchange settling days, idicating that ordinary busi- 
ness has suffered less than speculation. 

The movement at the principal home and foreign Clearing-houses 
by months, has been as follows, in millions of dollars: 


Man- 
chester, 


Paris. London. Eng. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago. 


78.9. 
65.2. 
73-5 - 
62.1. 
66.9. 
68.0. 
57-5 - 
64.5. 
64.9. 


January 
February.... 


March ait : 


2,662.1 . 
aa0e-2 , 


2,623. 


2,492.3 - 
2,470.7 . 


51.5. 
45-7 - 
49.6. 
48.2. 
46.0. 


>. ae. 


49.5. 
46.1. 
45.6. 
$2.7. 
46.0. 


3,308.9 . 


2,997.6 


3,095.0 . 
3,085.4 . 
3,205.0 . 
3,012.0 . 
2,755-3 - 
2,981.2 . 
3,042.0 . 
2.7 . 
2,890.0 . 


3,230.2 . 


329.2 . 
278.8 . 
287.4. 
292.4 . 
305.7 . 
291.5 . 
296.5 . 
258.4 . 
253.0. 
326.2 . 
395-5 . 
291.1 . 


243.5 


211.8 


237-3 
220.5 


232.9 


244.4 . 


235.1 
238.3 


219.9 


265.3 
221.6 
240.1 


207.2 
170.2 
197.1 
188.0 
229.1 
239.2 
212.1 
198.4 
212.9 
233-4 
212.8 
225.2 


. 48.9. 
813.2 . 28,854.9 . 576.8 . 37,434.3 . 3,515.7 . 2,810.7 . 2,525.6 


The monthly returns from Philadelphia and Chicago are taken 
from the files of Zhe Public and the Boston Post, and contain 
some minor typographical or other errors in the case of Phila- 
delphia, on account of which the total does not agree with that 
before given. 

The five Clearing-houses at Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Louisville, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph have hitherto, in making up their 
statements of clearings, taken the total of both sides of the ac- 
count. The accounts in St. Louis were some seven or eight years 
ago kept in the same manner, but have since been corrected. The 
Clearing-house year at Cincinnati ends on March 31, and during 
the earlier years of its history no statement of its business by cal- 
endar years can be given, The following is a corrected statement 
of its transactions, showing the amount of paper passing through 
it : 
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1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
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Clearing-house Transactions, Cincinnati. @ 


$ 300, 732,199 


315,113,873 
320,938,277 
318, 713,984 
314,881,714 
320, 127,945 
347,979,341 
332, 765,063 
341,226,776 


sein 1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 


1883 
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$ 351,111,945 


314,949, 124. 
294,113,821 
254,468,0Cc0 
304, 300,000 

379» 146, 35° 


— April 1 to o Dee. 31, 351. 224,350 


478,994,050 
494,414,900 





$ 6, 135,198,715 


The corrected statements for the other four Clearing-houses named 
are as follows: 




















-—— -Milwaukee.--——— Louisville. Kansas City. St. Joseph. 
Clearings. Balances. Clearings. ~ 
$ $. $ $ $ 
1869... 89,289,272 . 17,258,525 . 
1870... 102,473,505 . 18,853,198 . 
1871... 108,122,236 . 22,273,857 . 
1872... 118,739,811 . 21,856,532 . 
1873... 151,292,953 . 26,696,275 . 
1874... 157,792,272 . 26,712,686 . 23,792,404 . 
1875... 152,679,004 . 25,733,186 . abt. 27,500,000 . 
1876... 133,319,717 . 22,440,615 . 101,782,331 . 31,417,707 . 
1877... 144,885,186 . 20,257,305 . 113,880,208 . 34,589,505 . 11,469,165 
1878... 107,833,365 . 31,490,603 . 104,974,977 - 20,500,159 . 11,513,055 
1879... 142,644,020 . 22,576,91I . 127,928,408 . 34,140,125 . 12,405,759 
1880... 158,154,504 . 27,572,600 . 149,557,213 . 50,665,000 . 16,873,707 
1881... 180,442,213 . 32,152,288 . 198,165,503 . 68,400,300 . 22,536,810 
1882... 190,026,556 . 31,268,439 . 193,667,491 . 98,167,000 . 29,728,217 
1883... 176,102,159 . 29,143,473 . 214,802,485 .132,501,100 . 32,171,974 
Total.. 2,113,796,773 . 376,286,493 .1,204,758,616 . 521,673,360 . 136,669,287 
Within the past three years several Clearing-houses have been 


established in Italy; that of Leghorn appears to have been in 
operation since 1860. Those of Genoa, Milan, Rome, Bologna and 
Catania were established in 1882 and 1883. 
those of Leghorn and Milan, are the transactions of any considerable 


magnitude. 


In none of them, except 


The total movement at Leghorn in 1880 amounted to 


about $ 230,000,000, and in 1883, judging by the first six months» 
to about $185,000,000. At Milan, on the same basis, the liquida- 
tion of 1883 would be about $135,000,000. The transactions of all 
the others would not probably add more than five or six millions 


to the total, making about $ 325,000,000 in all. 


With our present 


information in regard to these establishments, it is hardly possible 
to compare them with our Clearing-houses, as their operations may 
differ in some important respects from those in this country. 

The growth of our Clearing-house system from small beginnings. 
to its present dimensions, as compared with that of Great Britain 


is shown in the following statement in millions of dollars: 
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No. of No. of Aggregate Gold & currency. Exchanges Exchanges 















Associa- Associations Exchanges Exchanges Outside Three British 

tions. Reporting. U S. N.Y. N.Y. Clearing Houses. 
1853 Pee oe le ‘is 
1854 I I 5:798,6 .. — 5,798,6 
1855 I I 5,073.7 --  5:0737 -- 
1856 2 2 8,404,2 .. 7,346,838 .. $1,057,4 
1857 2 2 8,591,4 +. 7,196,1 -. — 1,395,3 
1858 5 3 7:215,7 --  55376,2 +. = 1,839,5 
1859 5 3 ++ 9,069,3 .. 1598,8 .. — 2,470,5 
1860 5 3 10,022, 1 7,393.8 2,628,2 
1861 6 4 750714 5,516,4 1,991,0 
1862 6 4 10,120, I 8,234.9 1,885,3 
1863 6 4 20,442,4 17,427,7 3,014;7 
1864 6 4 30,053, 5 25,640,0 45413)4 
1865 8 5 30,437,0 25,858,0 4,579,° 
1866 II 7 36,241,7 .. 31,466,5 .. 4,775.2 -- 
1867 12 7 30,322,2 .. 25,811,2 .. 4,511,0 .. 10,3573 
1868 13 7 36,079,7 .. 31,150,7. --  4,920,0 ..  — 16,668,7 
1869 15 9 41,157,t .. 35,541,r «- 5,616,0. 17,647,9 
a ae el a | | Ce ee 
>, Ie « £2. See ..):) See... eae s. 23,485,9 
872 .. 19 .. 123 .. 43,571,0 .. 36,309,6 ..  7,202,0 .. 28,049; 
1873... 20 .. 12 .. 37,6339 -- 29,840,5 -. 9,793.3 -- 30,0519 
1874 .. 22 .. 13 .. 31,8138 .. 24,4500 .. 7,363,8 .. 29,418,8 
ee 2 oe CY ee SY 8,033,1 .. 28,214,2 
1876 .. 25 . 18 .. 29,579,8 .. 21,470,7. .. 8,103,% .. 24,686,7 
77, .. 87 .. 23 .. 380003 -. 23,0000 .. S.xgB.9 .. 25,0751 
oe .- OF « £6 .. Qaeeee .. sees .. 7,678,9 .. 24,817,3 
me. Bie 6 w» Bame .. mans... 9,302,3 -. 24,291,3 
So.) (ww «0O8lClww WO Cge )=—OEES.4 ww «= . «2ST, 908,00 .. . 96,828,0 
1881 .. 30 .. 27 .. 63,414,5 .. 49,3769 .. 13,987,6 ..  31,586,0 
1882... 830 .. 29 .. 60,877,5 .. 46,917,0 ..  13,960,5 ~. 30,995»! 
1883... 31 .. 3I — 51,827, .. 37,4343 +. 14,392,8 ..  29,622,0 










Special acknowledgments are due to the managers of the Clear- 
ing-houses and their assistants, both at home and abroad, for the 
data used in preparing the foregoing article. 










NoTE.—Since the foregoing was prepared for the press, it has been 
ascertained that the clearings at Columbus, as well as at those pre- 
viously mentioned, have been reported double by adding both sides 
of the Clearing-house account. The corrected totals, so far as they 
can be given, are as follows: 














EE o. +++ $9,832,708 Si ae STP ee % 22,034,094 x 
Se ee 12,879,651 awe Pe ee 26,074,325 
are 13,564, 366 re GS Sic han eee ae 28,841,778 

GS as ee cebes 12,151,284 eat | SrereverTere 31,596,743 

7 See ..2e 15,269,010 





$ 172,243,962 





The necessary corrections have been incorporated into the article. 
It is to be hoped that all the Clearing-houses may make up their 
statements on a uniform plan, and that the last of these anomalies 
may soon be weeded out. They materially impair the values of the 
figures, and when discovered involve a whole series of laborious cor- 
rections. DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 


* From October 11. + For 8 months only. 
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SMALL CIRCULATING NOTES. 


The issue of coin certificates by the United States Treasury is quite 
a modern policy, and did not really acquire any considerable practi- 
cal importance until after the resumption of specie payments in 1879. 
Gold certificates were authorized, and, in fact, issued to some ex- 
tent under a law passed March 3, 1863, but until 1879 no gold in 
any form was in use, except on the Pacific Coast, and in certain 
limited classes of payments by and to the Government. But now 
certificates of silver, as well as gold, are issued, and as neither 
kind of certificate is kept out of actual use, by reason of being at 
a premium above the current paper money, the aggregate of both 
is large and increasing. The maximum limit upon silver certifi- 
cates, which is the amount of silver dollars actually coined, is as 
yet rather a close one, but will enlarge as that coinage makes 
progress. 

This certificate currency is not, in any proper sense, a paper 
money, but is metallic money, not circulating corporeally, but by 
paper vouchers of title in the nature of warehouse receipts. The 
certificates are not merely promises to pay coin, but acknowledg- 
ments of the receipt of coin, accompanied by an engagement to 
keep it intact and unused, and to return it to the owners on re- 
quest. They add nothing whatever to the total volume of money, 
the certificates in use being exactly offset by the coin withdrawn 
from use. But while they can neither directly increase nor di- 
rectly decrease the aggregate quantity of money, it would seem that 
they must to some extent increase the metallic proportion and 
correspondingly diminish the paper proportion of that aggregate. 
It will be prudent not to be absolutely positive as to any of the 
effects of such a currency as the coin certificates, of which this 
country has had as yet only a very partial experience, and which 
have not been tried at all in any other country. But, considering 
that the superior convenience of paper is the basis of its power to 
occupy the field of circulation as against metal, it is a probable and 
reasonable forecast of what will happen, to anticipate that if any 
sensible portion of our metallic money is thrown into the form of 
a paper title to metal, so as to have all the convenience of paper 
money, the degree to which the latter will be absorbed and re- 
tained in the active currency will be diminished. 

The Act of Congress, in respect to gold certificates, which was 
in existence before the resumption of specie payments, only author- 
ized, and did not require, the Treasury Department to issue them, 
and their issue was, in fact, suspended in December, 1878, and re- 
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mained suspended until Congress, in July, 1882, passed a new law 
requiring them to be issued, which was not put into practical oper- 
ation until October, 1882. The time since has been too short to 
show how many gold certificates will get into circulation. As al- 
ready noticed, the possible maximum of the circulation of silver 
certificates will become greater as more silver dollars are struck at 
the Mints. It is thus not doubtful that the aggregate of the certifi- 
cates of both kinds in the circulation will become much larger 
than it is now, and it is apparently as certain as anything can be 
which has not been practically tested, that the currency will lose 
Capacity to float paper as more of the metallic money acquires the 
convenience of paper. Under such circumstances, with the volume 
of the paper money threatened by contraction from the enlarging 
use of coin certificates, it would seem to be a most unpropitious 
time to deprive paper of the field for employment which it has 
now from being issued in denominations fitted for the smaller chan- 
nels of circulation. If the plan of the Union League Club, of New 
York, to suppress all paper below $20, is carried into effect, and if 
it shal] also turn out that paper of the denomination of $20 and 
upwards is to a considerable extent superseded by coin certificates, 
we shall, without intending it, have reached much more nearly than 
anybody would venture, to openly propose, a substantially metallic 
currency, with all the ruinous consequences of such a contraction of 
the total volume of money as is involved in such a currency. 

To those who desire the continued coinage of silver it will be 
an objection to the suppression of small circulating paper, that it 
is one of the avowed purposes, and will be one of the certain ef- 
fects of that policy, to cause such an excessive and compulsory 
employment of silver dollars in the metallic form, as will make 
that species of money inconvenient and distasteful in use to large 
classes of persons, and thus strengthen the hands of the powerful, 
active, and thoroughly organized interests, which are seeking to 
narrow the metallic: money of the world to gold alone. The heavi- 
ness and bulkiness of silver are facts of the situation, which must 
be reckoned with. The majority of the United States Monetary 
Commission were friendly to the use of silver, but they admitted 
that it was “too bulky and heavy for the ordinary transactions of 
business,” and the remedy for that which they proposed was the 
issue of certifica‘zs for it, being the same remedy which had been 
applied in the case of gold, which is also “too bulky and heavy,” 
although in a less degree. They say, in their report, that “the 
habits and prejudices of the people of the United States are con- 
firmed in favor of a safe paper money,” and that, “if by safety is 
meant constant convertibility at will into coin,” nothing can be 
safer than certificates “based dollar for dollar on coin or bullion in 
the Government vaults.” The silver law of 1878, drafted under the 
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advice of the United States Monetary Commission, provided for sil- 
ver certificates as small as $10, the lowest denomination of the 
gold certificates being ¢20. They suggested no such policy as the 
suppression of circulating notes below $10 and the substitution of 
silver in their place. To the extent that the proposed coinage of 
silver would be absorbed in such a substitution as that, the great 
object of silver coinage, as it was presented and urged by the Mone- 
tary Commission, and which was the enlargement of the total vol- 
ume of money, would have been defeated. And, with the convic- 
tions which they held out and expressed, as to the weight and 
bulkiness of silver, and as to the “confirmed habits and prejudices 
of the United States in favor of safe paper money,” they neither did 
nor could recommend that everybody should be compelled to use 
silver dollars by the suppression of greenbacks and bank notes be- 
low $10, the safety of which is as assured and strong as the credit 
of the richest and most powerful government in the world can 
make it. They knew, of course that there was a large field for the 
circulation of silver dollars in the metallic form among classes who 
prefer coin to paper, but they did not mean to make the measure 
which they advocated odious to other classes who preferred paper 
to coin. 

It is not with the United States Monetary Commission, but with 
the enemies of silver coinage, that the idea originated of making 
silver -dollars odious by depriving everybody of the small notes to 
which the country had always been accustomed, and compelling 
them to use the metallic silver dollars, which could not fail to ac- 
cumulate in burdensome quantities in the minor channels of trade, 
if greenbacks and bank notes below the denomination of $20, or 
even below the denomination of $10, were withdrawn. The enemies 
of silver coinage make no concealment of their ideas and purposes 
in this particular. 

Thus the New York Zvening Post of October 23, 1883 (one of its 
editors being an ex-member of President Hayes’ cabinet ), said: 


An indirect gain from the suppression of the small notes and . 
the substitution of silver would be found in the practical experi- 
ence gained in handling silver dollars. Sixty millions of these 
dollars weigh about two thousand tons. This weight distributed in 
the pockets of the people and carried around for a year, wearing 
holes in their trowsers, could not fail to have a wholesome influence 
upon public opinion, and would lead many people to take a more 
concrete view of the silver question than they have heretofore 
held. 


To the same effect is the following, from a letter printed in the 
New York Zyrzbune of October 1, 1883, from a gentleman who de- 
clares himself to be opposed to the coinage of silver, Mr. Bayne, 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the present United States House of 
Representatives : 
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In my Opinion, the suspension of the issue of silver certificates 
is most important. If the silver coined were put in circulation in- 
stead of these certificates, the question of silver coinage would soon 
be solved. At present the element of inconvenience is eliminated 
from the problem, and only the higher principles of a sound fiscal 
system are left to do battle. 

Mr. Bayne agrees with the editors of the Evening Post that man- 
kind are more or less insensible to mere appeals in behalf of “the 
higher principles of a sound: fiscal system,” and that they need 
the “wholesome influence” of being made to smart under some 
unaccustomed and serious annoyance. He desires, therefore, as a 
means of enlightenment and discipline in respect to silver, that 
“higher principles” should be supplemented by “the element of 
inconvenience.” Undoubtedly the suppression of silver certificates 
would accomplish that, and so would the suppression of the $1 
and $2 notes, of which there were in circulation $ 53,668,899 on the 
first of November, 1882. 

If it is by the votes of the partisans of gold that these notes shall 
be suppressed, and with the imprudent avowals which they have 
made that the object of the suppression is to subject the country 
to an inconvenience which will compel it to give up coining silver, 
the disciplinary efficacy of the measure will be sensibly impaired. 
But if they can persuade the supporters of silver coinage to assist 
in prohibiting $1 and $2 notes, and still more, if they can per- 
suade the supporters of silver coinage to take an active and con- 
spicuous part in prohibiting them, the measure will be likely to 
produce all the effects which they anticipate from it. Nothing 
could more certainly tend to produce a prejudice against silver 
among the people, than a belief that they had been deprived of a 
safe, convenient and acceptable paper currency, to which they had 
been always habituated, for the purpose of promoting the interests 
of the owners of mines by opening a new field for the circulation of 
silver dollars. 

Those who favor the coinage of silver solely or mainly from the 
interest they have in enlarging the market for that metal, and 
thereby upholding its price, are satisfied with the present condition 
of the circulation of money in the smaller channels of circulation. 
Those channels now absorb forty millions of metallic silver dollars, 
not forced upon anybody, but freely current among classes and in 
Ildécalities where they are preferred, or are at any rate not objection- 
able. No large additional circulation for silver would be obtained 
by suppressing the $1 and $2 notes, the place of which would 
be taken partly by the gold quarter eagle, and, possibly, to some 
extent by the gold one-dollar piece. The resulting increased cir- 
culation of silver would be too small, in any event, to justify 
taking the risk of creating such popular prejudice against that 
metal, as would give success to the formidable interests which are 
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known to be eagerly watching for the favorable time and occasion 
to arrest its coinage altogether. The field which is great and wide, 
and constantly and rapidly growing greater and wider for the circu- 
lation of silver, is in the certificate form, and in denominations 
ranging from $10 to $1000. Those who are interested in the cir- 
culation of silver, from the miner’s point of view, will not run the 
hazard of losing that large employment for it, by a rash attempt to 
gain for it another and comparatively petty employment by a com- 
pulsory and obnoxious substitution of it in the place of $1 and $2 
notes. 

The substitution for such notes of silver certificates of the same 
denominations, involves questions which must be determined by an 
altogether different class of considerations. The time for discussing 
them has not arrived, as such a substitution is not proposed, and 
is not likely to be at present. It will certainly never be proposed 
by the persons who are attracted towards the policy of suppressing 
small bills, by the expectation that it will compel the people to 
carry around “in their trowsers’”’ two thousand tons of silver. 





NoTE.—The law of 1882, in respect to gold certificates, changed 
the previously existing law in two particulars. It directed their 
issue, instead of merely permitting it, and it imposed the condition 
that their issue should be suspended whenever and so long as the 
gold held and owned by the Treasury, exclusive of so much as is 
represented by outstanding certificates, shall be below one hundred 
million dollars. This condition was insisted upon by persons who 
believed that the credit of the Government would be fatally injured 
if it did not always have on hand, and in its ownership, at least 
that amount of gold, and who also feared that the issue of certifi- 
cates of it might possibly have a tendency to reduce the gold be- 
longing to the Government below that amount. It is not necessary 
to discuss the correctness of such opinions. It is sufficient that 
the condition that whenever the gold in the Treasury is less 
than $100,000,000, no certificates of it shall be issued, is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a part of the law of 1882, and that it must at no dis- 
tant day put an end to their further issue. The only thing which 
has prevented, during the last two or three years, decisive action 
by Congress to diminish the present monstrous and _ senseless 
accumulations of cash in the Treasury, has been the effect which 
their application to the payment of bonds would have in shrinking 
the circulation of the’ National banks. A solution of some kind 
of that difficulty cannot be long postponed. No coin redemption of 
the greenbacks has been asked for for four years, and none ever 
will be with the existing limitation of their quantity. That they 
derive any credit, safety, or currency from a metallic reserve is a 
manifest absurdity. An annual Government revenue, for every 
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branch of which greenbacks are now received, about equal’ to their 
whole volume, provides all the convertibility for them which is at 
all likely to be called into practical requisition. - 

Taking the whole situation together, gold certificates are not as 
yet a part of the permanent financial policy of the country, and 
it will require new and affirmative legislation to put them on that 
footing. The subject will be discussed in all its bearings by Con- 
gress before it is acted upon by that body. 

On a general view, the expense of providing vault room and of 
printing certificates for deposited metal, is more than recouped to 
the Government by the loss and destruction of certificates.. There 
is also the saving of the abrasion of coins by use, and the greater 
convenience to the people of handling paper rather than coin. But 
there may be limits beyond which it will not be expedient and 
prudent to permit the Treasury to hold coin belonging to individ- 
uals. If the view is adopted, after further discussion and a larger 
practical experience, that the existence of coin certificates sensibly 
diminishes the possible field for the circulation of such paper money 
as greenbacks and bank notes, that will be a sufficient reason for 
keeping the issue of such certificates within some bounds, and es- 
pecially if the supply of the metals becomes so deficient as to 
threaten a constriction of money fatal to enterprise and industry. 
But aside from the possible and probable effect of coin certificates 
upon the capacity of the circulation to absorb paper money, there 
is clearly some limit beyond which it will be politically unsafe to 
permit the precious metals of the country to be heaped-up in the 
custody of the Treasury. The only certain way to be delivered 
from evil, is not to be led into temptation. We may have some 
ambitious and powerful man in the Presidency who will attempt 
revolution rather than submit to give up supreme power at the 
end of his constitutional term, or who represents a faction which 
may drive him into that desperate course. To give to the Presi- 
dent, in addition to the command of the army and navy and of 
a hundred thousand holders of civil office, the actual custody 
through his appointees of an unlimited treasure, is contrary to the 
warnings of all the experience of nations and to all the dictates 
of common prudence. There cannot, in short, be any disagreement 
of opinion that there should be some maximum beyond which the 
Treasury should not be made the depository and keeper of the 
metallic money of the people. If the deposits of silver reach that 
maximum, the deposit of gold cannot be allowed at all. The rule 
of equality has no application to things essentially unequal. Silver, 
value for value, is sixteen times ‘as heavy as gold, and while the 
reasons of necessity and convenience are overwhelmingly strong for 
issuing certificates of the first, they are comparatively weak for is- 
suing them for the last. GEO, M. WESTON. 
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SAFE AND SUFFICIENT BANK NOTE CURRENCY. 


The very general apprehension that the payment of the National 
debt will destroy the basis of our bank note currency and embarrass 
our business, has brought out several plans to meet the contin- 
gency, but as yet none which are acceptable; and it may not be 
‘out of place to consider whether we have not made the notes of 
too much consequence in our estimates, and possibly mistaken, 
altogether, cause for effect, or rather, effect for cause. | 

Currency, in all its forms, is but a consequence, like our means 
of transportation. The quantity and price of commodities to be 
exchanged determines absolutely the volume of the currency, and it 
does not matter at all whether this consists of bank notes and 
specie, which do not constitute one-tenth of the whole volume, or 
of checks, drafts, bills of exchange, or orders on the grocer for 
goods, which are used to effect the great mass of our commercial 
transactions. All is currency and, as such, has no effect upon prices. 
These depend, as we all ought to know, upon supply and demand, 
and not upon currency or our means of transportation. 

Suppose we have a war and stupidly issue paper, as we have al- 
ready done, which we discredit by refusing to accept. Will not 
prices rise and more currency of all kinds be necessary? The de- 
mand for bark notes, as mere small change, will of course be in- 
creased, more will be issued, and as the standard becomes lower 
prices will continue to rise, as they did in the last war, and we 
shall be told, as we have been often, that the rise is consequent 
upon a redundant currency, when the real truth lies in the other 
direction altogether. 

Let us learn then that currency is a consequence, and that more 
than nine-tenths of all we use is created from time to time as it is 
wanted, without reference to legislation, and that it is possible, 
and would be perfectly proper, to provide for the remainder in the 
same independent manner. The check of the banker on specie 
funds at the Clearing-house or natural commercial centre of his 
Oderations, is certainly good for small sums if it is for large, and no 
legislation can prevent him from drawing upon his own funds im 
his own way. 

I trust it will be apparent that bank notes are not a necessity, 
and that the bankers have a perfect right to dispense with their use, 
and substitute checks for such sums, large or small, as are found 
convenient for themselves and their customers and the public at 
large, who would take them as readily as they would notes, except 
for the absence of the endorsement of the Government, which it is 
not proposed to dispense with in our plan. 

44 
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How, then, shall we secure the issue of the right quantity of 
notes to serve as small change in place of coin and private checks, 
so largely used in England, where small notes are unknown, and 
make them equal to specie, as they should be, all over the country, 
as the notes of the National banks are at present? 

We are to learn first, that bank notes are not based upon Govern- 
ment debt, nor upon specie, any more than other notes or cur- 
rency. All true currency is founded upon the commodities to which 
it is the title, and which we transfer by its use. The banker does 
not lend money, but merchandise, and the interest he obtains is 
rent for the use thereof. The notes he issues are not money, but 
certificates of deposit, which enable him to gather up from the 
public small amounts of capital which he loans on interest. They 
are nominally payable on demand in specie. But they ordinarily 
have a circulation, without which they would not be issued, and 
for this he pays a tax to the Government, as he should. 

What we desire is that the banks, as agents, shall give us the 
right quantity of notes, large and small, and that they shall deposit 
with the proper Government officers a sufficient amount of the 
right kind of securities, so that the redemption of the notes shall be 
assured under all circumstances. And these securities should not 
be purchased with the working capital, but in addition to it. And 
an equitable portion of the profit on the circulation of the notes 
should be paid into the Public Treasury. 

The question remains as to the kind of securities we are to take 
of the banker, not as the basis of the notes, but that the Govern- 
ment shall sustain no loss by endorsing them so that they may be 
fit for its own use as well as for the public at large. 

The objection to municipal, or even State bonds, is so apparent, 
that we are driven to consider whether it is not possible to recon- 
cile our people to the creation of a Government debt which shall 
not be payable except by consent of the holder, of whom it may at 
any time be purchased, when there is a surplus, either permanent or 
temporary on hand, which might be invested and save interest, and 
the bonds sold subsequently. 

Suppose we authorize the issue of one thousand millions of dol- 
lars at three per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, and permit the 
banks to take these at par, giving them the same amount in notes, 
on which they are to pay a like sum on account of the profit on 
the circulation. 

Assume the redemption of the existing circulation and fund the 
amount with the legal tenders, and when these are paid there will 
practically be no debt except that now existing, unless in form of 
temporary loans or exchequer bills, because the interest on the con- 
sols will be met by the equivalent paid in by the bankers. 

Leave the amount of notes to be issued to adjust itself, as it will 
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accurately, so long as we insist upon redemption in funds equal to 
specie at the Clearing-houses or natural commercial centres toward 
which they flow, and where they are aiways most valuable to the 
holder. 

Sooner or later we shall have a truly national system which will 
give us a central institution in New York, with branches in other 
cities, and these will not only serve as clearing-houses or points of 
redemption, but keep and disburse the public funds, instead of the 
Sub-Treasury, which is and always has been a useless, mischievous 
piece of machinery, which had its birth in the idea of Andrew Jack- 
son that the Government business must be transacted by the use of 
specie and independent of the banks. 

We do not need the Sub-Treasury, nor post office orders, or 
post office banks. Let the post office have the telegraph and all 
the machinery for the transmission of information, and the banks 
can supply our currency and transmit our funds better than can be 
done by any other agencies. 

Give us a single money standard, and that international, and 
eventually an international system of banking and currency, so that 
notes fit to pass at all can be converted without cost into such as 
are redeemable in London at par, and consequently better than 
gold all over the world. 

We should have gold as our standard, but not as currency or the 
basis of currency. Give us currency which is based upon com- 
modities at gold prices, and there will be no need of coin. Sell 
the silver dollars for the most they will bring, and do not waste our 
labor and disturb our contracts by any effort to add to the amount 
now on hand. There can be but one money standard, and that 


must be gold 
DAVID WILDER. 





> hh. 


UNPROFITABLE GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHY.—The annual report of the 
Minister of Public Works to the Canadian Parliament contains statistics 
showing that so far as Government management of telegraphs is concerned a 
very unfortunate result has been reached in Canada. The lines built have 
cost nearly $800,000. The expenditure last year was $55,000, while the 
receipts were only $27,000, showing a loss of over 50 per cent. Many of 
these lines are in remote quarters; yet even a perfect system, such as that 
taken over from the Western Union Company in British Columbia, shows 
a similar result. These lines cost $94,000; the expenditure last year was 
$ 35,000, and the revenues only $24,000, showing a loss of $11,000. The 
number of telegraph offices in connection with the Great North Western 
Telegraph Company and other private lines in Canada is 2,259, or one office 
to every 1,914 inhabitants, while in the United States there is only one 
office to every 3,700 persons. Canadian tolls are probably the cheapest in 
the world, and will compare faverably even with the reduced rate of six- 
pence shortly to take effect in England. The Great North Western Tele- 
graph Company sends ten words 1,200 miles for twenty-five cents, and 
between all towns within twelve miles distant for 15 cents. 
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BANKING IN FRANCE. 


A recent number of the /ournal of the IJustitute of Bankers, 
London, contains a very succinct account of the history and prac- 
tice of banking in France within the last thirty-five years, which 
was read before the Institute by its author, Henry Chevassus. 
We are quite sure that our readers will be instructed as well as 
entertained in perusing this paper: 


I, 

Some thirty-five years ago, at the beginning of the year 1848, 
the highly wrought and widely distributed machinery of banking, 
now in active operation throughout France, ministering to the 
manifold requirements of the community, may be said to have 
had no existence. The banker's craft was still a mystery, of which 
the adepts were few, while the inner functions of its temples 
were jealously guarded from the vulgar gaze. Nor Were either the 
state of the law or the economic habits and inclinations of the 
country such as to favor its popularization. The formation of 
companies, whether for banking or other purposes, was beset with 
complicated restrictive formalities. The aggregation of innumerable 
scattered portions of capital into a compact mass, with the 
limited liability principle of our days, as a regulating counter- 
force, was practically unknown. Hoarding, in the form of hard 
cash, stowed away in old escritoires and all manner of whimsical 
receptacles, was still the favorite mode of accumulation with the 
small farming landowner, whose sole idea of an investment was 
centered in the acquisition of some adjoining field, or tempting 
vineyard, to round off his holding, or improve his yearly rendering. 
To achieve this, he went on filling the familiar woollen stocking, 
until such time as he could count out its contents in piles of 
broad pieces on the table of the local “notaire,” and make good 
the long contemplated purchase. A kindred feeling led the cau- 
tious and well-to-do dourgeots—the successful middle-class man— 
rather to look to mortgages on real estate, as a means of secur- 
ing remuneration for his years of patient scraping, and somewhat 
stingy self-denial in acquiring a competency. As to the larger 
manipulations of capital, such as the floating of state loans, the 
financing of railways—at the time still in. the early stage of their 
organization—as well as the more considerable operations of com- 
merce, mining, and manufactures, they were exclusively in the 
hands of a small number of wealthy private bankers. In the fur- 
thering of such profitable ventures, these privileged firms, whose 
fortunes had, for the most part, seen their birth and growth 
within the previous fifty years, employed their own moneys, con- 
currently with the funds intrusted to their skill, out of the sur- 
viving fortunes of the old nobility, or by opulent public function- 
aries. Apart from these pre-eminent firms, there was to be found, 
in Paris and all over the country, a comparatively large number 
of private bankers, of fair substance, and whose custom lay among 
what merchants and manufacturers of good standing might exist 
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in their own immediate neighborhood. As regards the common 
ruck of business toilers, for such banking as they wanted, they 
were in the hands of multifarious discounting money dealers, gen- 
erally of unknown means, whose methods of business were almost 
invariably exacting and often merciless. Even the more honorable 
and substantial among these petty traders in ready cash were, in 
these days, continually tempted, by the common ignorance of the 
simplest monetary calculations, and the lack of efiective competi- 
tion, into heaping up commissions and fancy charges, on every 
trifling provocation, in or out of the regular course. 


In the 


rear 1848, however, there began a- new departure in 


banking. We may divide the thirty-five years that separate us 


from that date 
years’ duration, viz., 


into two periods: a first one of some _ twenty 
1848-67, and a second one, 1868-82. The 


various stages of the development of banking, during the first 


period, 


are broadly marked by 


the creation of the Comptoir 


d’Escompte in the year 1848 itself; by the absorption, in the same 
year, by the Bank of France, of the nine Banques Département- 
ales (Provincial banks) previously in existence; by the creation 
of the Crédit Foncier, and of the Crédit Mobilier, both in the 
year 1852; by the law of 1857, which, while it extended the priv- 
ilege of the Bank of France until 1897, put upon it the obliga- 
tion of providing at least one branch in each Department through- 
out the country; by the foundation of the Crédit Lyonnais in 
1863, and of the Société Générale in 1864; as also by the law of 
1867, which, for the first time, and in a very considerable degree, 


established freedom of banking, 
measure hitherto unknown, to the formation of s 


inasmuch as it = scope, in a 
are Capital, un- 


der the limited liability principle. 

Among the many occurrences symptomatic of the gradual un- 
folding of the evolution thus roughly mapped out, and on a rapid 
survey of the various causes by which this evolution was infl - 
enced, we may notice the monopolization of bank notes issued by 
the Bank of France; the practical inauguration of a gold currency, 
rendered feasible by Australian, closely following on Californian 
discoveries; the enactment of the law of 1856 on public com- 
panies; a restrictive law prompted by panic, contingent upon too 
rash an outburst of joint stock enterprise and speculation, yet 
showing how keenly alive people were becoming to the importance 
of the question; the new policy, with regard to State loans, of 
direct subscriptions to the Treasury, in sums as low as a hundred 
francs, thus appealing to small investors, and inducing them to 
relax their habits of parsimonious secretion of capital; lastly, the 
treaty of commerce of 1860 with Great Britain, which gave an un- 
wonted impulse to commercial energy, and broke new ground for 
financial ingenuity to seize upon. 

I do not for a moment wish to convey the impression that, 
previous to 1848, nothing had been attempted to establish im- 
proved methods of banking. Far from such had been the case; 
combinations in every variety had found promoters and pioneers ; 
but the fact remains, that before that year, and barring the Bank 
of France, no banking institution of the first class succeeded in 
founding itself; that none of an earlier date has lived to this 
day; that the wealthy private’ bankers had the unchallenged con- 
trol of every important branch of finance; that the public mind 
was timorous in these matters and little prone to innovation. 


Obviously, then, public banking is a salient feature of the dec- 
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velopment under study here, and it becomes at once apparent 
why I just now made choice, besides the Bank of France, of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, the Crédit Foncier, the Crédit Lyonnais, and 
the Société Générale as landmarks of the ground to be gone over 
to-night. If we take into account the importance of the capital 
they collectively command, the enormously expanded volume and 
the diversity of their transactions, we have in them the enibodi- 
ment of the evolution that took place during the period of 
twenty years under immediate consideration. And if we also in- 
clude, in the list, the Crédit Mobilier, which I here mention sep- 
arately for good reasons, and likewise bear in mind the _ incre- 
ment of strength achieved meanwhile by the Bank of France, we 
shall find we have covered pretty nearly the whole field of bank- 
ing operations, from the simplest deposit transaction to the most 
complicated combinations within the power of capital. We have, 
moreover, also before us in instructive pdrallel operation, and in 
keen competition not only with each other, but with private 
banking, two distinct systems of public banking: the one which 
looks to Government instigation and countenance, if not actual 
material support for its origin and advancement, and that which 
is the outcome of free enterprise. It does not, however, come 
within the scheme of this paper to theorize at any length, and our 
limits bid us be content with this somewhat cursive sketch of the 
aspect of our subject at the time I have chosen as a starting- 
point, and twenty years later. 


We may, then, at once, enter upon the second period, that of 
1868-82, during which the institutions that found birth within the 
first period attained their manhood, and gave proof of their 
strength, and of the prominent part they were able to play in the 
general economy of the country. Nor can this be better made 
manifest at a glance, or more vividly illustrated, than by the sub- 
joined statement, to which I now call your attention, wherein are | 
tabulated various statistics, brought down to the present year, of 
some of the principal existing public banks, showing the dates of 
their foundation, their original and present share capital, the high- 
est deposit amount attained, the number of branches, and certain 
other apposite particulars. 

As may be seen, and will, doubtless, have been anticipated from 
what I have already said, none of these establishments, with the 
exception of the Bank of France, date back further than 1848. 
Indeed, even the Bank of France, which now transacts business 
for the public in 156 different towns, besides the head office and 
eight district offices in Paris itself, had then only fourteen pro- 
vincial branches. Its cash and bullion did not, at any time during 
that year, exceed ten millions sterling, against a maximum note 
circulation of sixteen millions. The deposits in current account 
seldom went beyond some four millions sterling, and the advances 
on stock a bare million sterling. 

The Bank capital was only P 2,720,000. 


In 1882 we find: £ Frs. 
NRE OE GR soon c osbcodcesencescvsdnccvccece 7;300,000 .. 182, 500,000 
Highest point, deposits, not including Government 

SE, PNET GE oécvcccsccoccccescoscece 40,176,000 .. 1,004,400,000 
Highest point, discounts, February 7th.............. 68,960,007 .. 1,724,000,000 
Highest point, cash and bullion, August 17th........ 86,324,000 .. 2,158,100,000 
Highest point, note circulation, January 3oth....... 118,133,048 .. 2,953,326,200 


Highest point, advances on stock, February 4th...... 15,176,000 .. 376,900,000 
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We also find that the ten establishments, other than the Bank 
of France, tabulated here, have a united share capital and liability 
of 967,500,000 francs, out of which 545,000,000 francs constitute 
the paid-up portion; besides commanding very large reserves. 

Before proceeding, however, with a short analysis I propose to 
make, of some of these establishments, and of the chief differences 
in their objects and modes of action, we ought to take a glance 
at the laws which govern their legal status. Previous to the law 
of 1856, already alluded to, companies with a share capital were 
not under a special law of their own. They came under the pro- 
visions of the Code of Commerce of 1807, which recognized two 
forms of joint stock enterprise, viz., “‘commandite ”—sleeping to 
nership—associations, and so-called “anonymous” companies. ‘Com- 
mandite” associations could be freely formed; none but the part- 
ners, however, whose names appeared in the style of the firm, 
were allowed to have a share in the management, any interference 
of the shareholders, however slight, being sufficient to forfeit the 
limit of their liability to third parties. Anonymous companies, on 
the other hand, required previous authorization from the state, 
and this was seldom granted otherwise than for undertakings 
which might be considered of general public utility. The man- 
agers’ names did not appear in the style of the firm, and they 
were responsible to the shareholders only. After 1830, a large num- 
ber of commandite associations sprung up and gave rise to reckless 
speculation, so that in 1838 a bill was actually brought forward 
entirely prohibiting ““commandite” by shares. This, it was felt, 
was going to extremes, and the whole thing blew over without the 
bill becoming law. 

In 1856, for the first time, and here again under the influence 
of, panic, a law, special to share companies, was passed. Very 
heavy responsibilities were put upon promoters, managers and cen- 
sors. It being soon found that these, while they precluded pru- 
dent men from readily entering upon joint-stock partnerships, 
proved no obstacle to unscrupulous adventurers, an attempt, in the 
opposite direction, was made by the law of 1863. In this, practical 
recognition was given to the danger, not to say worthlessness, of 
a preliminary state of investigation, which, as often as not, con- 
ferred upon authorized undertakings an illusory prestige, and gave 
rise to expectations on the part of investors, which after results 
did not, by any means, as often justify. The law of 1867, under 
which companies are now formed, embodied most clauses of that 
of 1863, and went somewhat further in abolishing perfunctory pro- 
tective restrictions. The guiding principles of its enactments were 
the providing certain regulations for the formation of companies, 
and the putting, upon promoters and shareholders, the task and 
responsibility of seeing that they were complied with in the sta- 
tues of their society. 

The following are some of the most prominent provisions : 

Companies are not permitted to divide their capital into shares 
of less than 100 francs, if the said capital does not exceed 200,- 
ooo francs, or less than 500 francs. if above 200,000 francs. 

They have no definite legal existence until the whole of their 
capital has been subscribed, nor until all the shares are a quarter 
paid up. Nor are shares negotiable until then. The statutes of 
companies may provide for the transformation of their shares into 
bearer shares, after they are half paid up. Original subscribers, as 
well as all intermediate holders before they are half paid up, re- 
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main liable for the full nominal amount of their shares, even after 
parting with them, for two years subsequent to any general meeting 
which may have been called for transforming them into bearer 
shares, or to decide their remaining inscribed shares. 

Seven subscribers are a minimum required to form a company. 

The invalidity of companies, on the ground of non-compliance with 
the law in their statutes, is no plea towards third parties, but may 
erve as a ground of action by the shareholders against the pro- 
moters and Board. 

Members of the Board of Directors are answerable, conformably 
to the rules of common law, individually or jointly, according to 
cases, both to the shareholders or to third parties, for infractions to 
the clauses of the act, or for faulty management, notably in distrib- 
uting, or allowing to be distributed, fictitious dividends. 

Since the “ Avach” in January, 1882, many and loud have been 
the complaints against the law of 1867; and there is, at the pres- 
ent moment, a bill pending for its reform. To a cool-minded and 
disinterested observer, there does not appear to be among the 
plethora of suggestions made, any to which much originality could 
be ascribed, or that could prevent the recurrence of last year's 
collapse. Teaching intending investors to investigate, and soberly 
to appreciate the soundness of any particular venture, or curing 
them of blind and greedy belief in golden promises of fat divi- 
dends, hardly comes within the ken of the law, and, pretty cer- 
tainly, not within its power. 

IIL. 


Coming now to our proposed examination of the leading features 
and i gag tat characteristics of the chief banking estab- 
lishments in France, we will, as in courtesy bound, go back to 
the Bank of France. The Bank, itself, divides its operations into 
two classes; the one consisting of transactions on behalf of its 
permanent customers, that is people keeping a _ regular account 
there; and the other, of transactions with the public generally. 
Not, be it understood, that the Bank actually has two distinct 
departments corresponding to such a division. What is meant 
here, and should at once be noted, as a peculiarity of French 
public banking, common, in a greater or lesser degree, to all the large 
establishments, is, that any one having certain occasional money 
matters to adjust, is able to avail himself of the machinery of the 
Bank, for the nonce, although having no account open there. 
Another point, which also calls for immediate remark, and may, 
perhaps, come somewhat unexpectedly upon my hearers, is, that 
the Bank of France carries on its business with its customers far 
more nearly in accordance with the practice of the London banks, 
than does any other French establishment. Almost everything is 
done through pass books. All vouchers are returned to customers. 
No interest on balances is either charged or allowed. The net of 
discounts or loans alone appears. No elaborate statement of ac- 
count is ever rendered, nor does the Bank make it, in any way, 
an obligation to keep a balance, here differing, on an important 

int, from English banks. The one great impediment which the 

nk has always placed in the way of a ready appeal to the 
most important of its primary functions, viz., the discounting of 
trade bills, resides in the much attacked regulation by which it 
declines to accept direct indorsements to itself; a first indorsement 
to third parties being a size gud non. This, the well-known rule 
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of the three signatures, the Bank has never ey compounded 
with; although it has, exceptionally, notably in 1848, in virtue of 
a special decree, admitted, what were, practically, warrants of mer- 
chandize, as security for the lack of a third signature. At the 
present day, it likewise dispenses with it, on certain approved 
stocks being deposited in guarantee. 

#4On the other hand, the Bank offers considerable working facili- 
ties in its modus operandi. Not only does it furnish its customers 
with cheque-books for drawing upon the bank in the ordinary 
way—these are called direct cheques, and are violet colored—but 
also with special books of red colored cheques, so-called dons de 
virements rouges, the object of which is to enable payments to be 
made by their means, to other persons also having an account 
at the Bank; without it being possible for any one unlawfully to 
obtain value of the same, since they only operate as orders to the 
Bank to transfer such an amount from the drawer’s account to 
some other account in the Bank books, and never as vouchers for 
the withdrawal of funds from the establishment. A third kind, 
again, is supplied; these are indirect cheques, pink colored, and are 
available to draw on other branches of the Bank than that where 
the account is open. For this purpose the drawer gets them marked 
at his branch. e is thus enabled to transform his own cheques 
into what practically become banker’s drafts, a charge of half per 
cent. being made to him for this, unless the amount drawn for be 
not higher than the amount the Bank may have discounted for 
him during the previous five days; in which .case the — is 
free. Indeed, he may, even if he has already drawn out the whole 
amount of the said discounts, still transfer an equal amount 
in pink cheques, franco, by paying in that amount to his own ac- 
count. 

As regards its rate of discount, the Bank (as the statement in 
table below will show) has always striven to give it a fixity, which, 
however arbitrary it may appear, as applied to so shifting a factor 
as the value of ready money, has, unquestionably, been of Consider- 
able advantage to the bulk of traders throughout the country, in- 
asmuch as it relieves them of a not unimportant element of un- 
certainty in their daily adjustments between buying and selling. 
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BANK OF FRANCE, BANK OF ENGLAND. 
31st May, 1867, to 25th Fuly, pe to 
18638. 


18th Fuly, 1876. 19th Nov. 
Greatest number of consecutive daysat one rate. 214 %,1144days .. 2%, 482 days. 
1864. 1873. 
Greatest number of variations of rates in one year 12 - 25 
1863. es ate 
» & , 34% to 1% ee I . 
Greatest range of rates in one year......... 1864. 314% to 10% 
414% to 8% . 
Average rate for whole period................. 3-77% a 3-77% 


The Bank of France rate, unlike the Bank rate here, is not 
merely an official mznz#um, more or less binding upon the Bank 
itself, but an absolute percentage, which it invariably applies to all 
its customers, regardless of any distinction between them, with no 
abatement whatever, nor indirect augmentation, whether in the shape 
of commission or otherwise. Firms with a large command of credit 
do contrive to maintain an outside market, where cheaper terms 
may prevail. The Bank rate is, however, at all times an effective 
rate to a far greater degree than is the case for the English rate; 
and the Bank of France .consequently does a very large discount 
business both in Paris and in the Departments. Its importance is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the highest point attained and already 
quoted for 1882, some £ 70,000,000, while some idea of the ground 
covered by the Bank may be gathered from a mere inspection of 
the wzumdber of bills handed in for discount in Paris in the same 
year, viz., 4,927,024, of the total value of 5,139,436,499 fcs. fifty-two 
centimes giving an average amount per bill of 1043 fcs—under 
£42. Out of this gross number of almost five million bills, 1,224,- 
326 were not higher than too fcs.; 6742 being as low as, or lower, 
than ten francs. 





* 
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RAILROAD POOLS. 


The following article, relating to the history and operations ot 
railroad pools, was written by R. W. Merrill, financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, and appeared in a recent issue of that paper: 


Communism and socialism are looked upon as the most dangerous 
theories in political economy, and trades’ unionism as degrading and 
enthralling to labor, for it tends to maintain an abnormal scale of 
wages, which taxes the skillful and industrious for the protection of 
the indolent and ignorant; and yet the whole principle of the pool- 
ing system, which controls more than nine-tenths of the railway 
capital of this country, is only a beautiful form of communism, in 
which the railroad, which has the advantages of situation, wise and 
economical management and energetic administration, is compelled to 
sacrifice a large percentage of its legitimate profits in order that 
roads less favored topographically, blackmail roads built not to be 
operated, but to be sold, roads whose treasuries have been plundered 
by speculating directors and officers, may be enabled to survive in- 
solvency by levying excessive tariffs. Under the pool system, as 
now arranged, railway companies a divert freight, at their pleas- 
ure, from its natural channels, and, if one company hauls more than 
its proportion, its managers must not — pay over the entire re- 
ceipts from the traffic, but tax their stockholders with the cost of 
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doing it. Under this arrangement thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars go into the treasury of the pool, from the roads that do the 
business, to be divided out to those which did not do it, because 
people would not offer to them, save at a ruinous discount. 

Pools are the outgrowth directly of an excess of capacity for the 
work that is required. Were there business enough for all, there 
would be no need of a pool; but when the business falls off then 
the pool comes in as a means of raising prices above what they 
naturally would be. As long as the pool succeeds it will hold to- 
gether, but every secret cutting in rates weakens it. The stronger 
roads will wink at little reductions by roads which are compelled 
to make concessions in order to get any business at all, as long as 
the pool rate is maintained above the open market rate; but when 
infractions become so frequent that the cut rate becomes less 
than the open market rate, the usefulness of the pool is gone and 
the pool goes too. 

Perhaps the worst features of the pools, which have come to be 
a necessary evil, is the invitation which they extend to_black- 
mailing speculation. When-the trunk line pool, which was the first 
of all to be organized, it was a very simple affair. There were three 
trunk lines coming into New York, each controlling a road to Chi- 
cago. The New York Central was allowed thirty-four per cent., the 
Erie thirty-three, and the Pennsylvania thirty-three, with the proviso 
that the Baltimore and Ohio should furnish it with eight per cent., 
leaving twenty-five for its own through line. Since then the rami- 
fications of the pool have grown until Commissioner Fink’s office 
has developed from a modest little back room, with half a dozen 
clerks, to a great establishment, with a regiment of 300 accountants 
mowing down columns of figures all day long. 

Had it not been for the pool, there would have been less rail- 
roads, though not necessarily lower rates. If there had been no 
trunk line pool, the Nickel Plate would never have been called 
into existence to bleed the Lake Shore of half a million a year, 
and the West Shore would still be a project and not an accom-. 
plished fact. The reasoning is very simple. The Lake Shore was 
able to do all the business, and the Nickel Plate developed no new 
trafic. Its managers argued that the Lake Shore was earning ten 
millions a year, say, and when they got their line built they could 
demand a third of it, or else cut rates so that the Lake Shore 
would lose more of it. If the Lake Shore were not in the pool it 
would be compelled to meet the rate, and there was no chance for 
the new road. But under the pool the Nickel Plate comes in at 
once and is given a share of the traffic, without any reason save 
that it has put itself in a position to hurt the other lines. 

As fast as new lines are built pools have to be changed. The 
Erie built its own line to Chicago, the Chicago and Atlantic, and 
the pie had to be cut into six pieces, instead of five. It had to 
go round, and, as it was no bigger than before, all had to take a 
smaller share. Then the Grand [runk built its Chicago and Grand 
Trunk, and again a new division. Nor was the Chicago, St. Louis 
and Pittsburg inactive, though I do not vouch for the correctness 
of this sequence. It had been reorganized and wanted more of the 
live stock traffic, and, of course, its demand was acceded to. The 
only thing that has saved the pool from eternal smash a score of 
times has heen the arbitration one, and the ability and fair- 
ness of Commissioner Fink is shown by the fact that appeals have 
rarely resulted in a change of percentages, and the difference be- 
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tween the percentages claimed and those awarded have never been 
great enough to warrant the expectation of making more money by 
rejecting them. 

As the pool system has been extending all the time, until it now 
covers nearly every Western city of any importance, new complica- 
tions have arisen out of the constant extension of lines into new 
territory and into that already occupied by other lines. People in 
the East wonder at the rapid extension of all the great systems 
of the West, but do not properly appreciate the vastly greater pro- 
portion of through traffic and the much greater distances. To 
build a branch or an extension into a new country when the traffic 
thus obtained would only be carried twice as far upon the main 
line would be foolish, but if by building a ten-mile branch, traffic 
may be had which will give the main line a haul of 1000 miles, 
the company can well afford to work the branch at a positive loss. 
The country is essentially an agricultcral region, and the main lines 
could only be made profitable by branches at short distances apart 
from the main stem. 

Take any one of the four great Iowa roads, and if you look at the 
map which they issue of their own lines you would suppose that 
they served every principal town in the State; but if you examine 
more closely a standard map you will see that they gridiron the 
State in each direction by short lateral branches, North and South, 
which are deflected so as to give all the larger cities and many 
of the smaller towns two outlets. At first the Union Pacific had 
only three feeders at Council Bluffs, and it was not to be expected 
that the Burlington and Quincy would be shut out from the traffic, 
so they began by circumventing the Union Pacific. Every trans- 
continental passenger knows and so does every reader of Congres- 
sional debates know the difficulty which was experienced in making 
the Union Pacific operate the bridge at Council Bluffs as part of its 
line. All passengers were disembarked at Council Blufis, no mat- 
ter by whieh road they came, and then waited the sweet will of 
the Union Pacific for a train to back slowly over from the station, 
whose lights were twinkling just across the river. No matter how 
cold the night, the trains were provokingly irregular, and no one 
could cross the bridge, even on foot. 

The Burlington and Quincy built its own bridge across the river 
at Plattsmouth, and came up to Omaha, so as to make its own 
connection with the Union Pacific independent of the bridge. Then 
the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash built up to Omaha, and they 
claimed a’share of the business, which, of course, had to be granted 
them. Not long after came the fight about territory, and for a 
time, as money was more easily to be had then than now, the lowa 
roads squandered the money of their stockholders in roads built 
only to invade each other's territory with little chance of earning 
any interest on their cost. Again the pool was called in to settle 
the trouble. Of course, the St. Paul could not be kept out of a 
Union Pacific connection, and so the Council Bluffs Short Line , 
was built, and there was a fourth road to divide the trailic. Again 
was the traffic parceled out, but not to the satisfaction of the 5t. 
Paul, which had no allowance for the passenger business. The St. 
Paul traffic was next attacked by the organization of Albert Lea 
route, and the war of rates followed, which was only settled by the 
purchase of the Omaha Road by the Northwestern. 

All this time the Denver and the Union Pacific were having a 
fight of their own, the older road trying to starve out its, younger 
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rival, which had goon come in for a share of the Utah traffic, but 
the declaration of war which threatened the breaking up of all the 
half dozen pools beyond Chicago was when the St. Paul finally re- 
fused to pay over oo on account of its surplus in the fowa 
pool. They wanted their full share of the passenger traffic or they 
would not divide the live stock traffic, of which they had secured 
by far the greater portion through the superior facilities which they 
offered. It was hoped that there would be found some way out 
of the trouble, but so far meeting after meeting has been held, 
and though it is pretty certain that some plan of settlement will 
be found, no one can predict it with certainty. The breaking up 
of the Iowa pool carried with it the dissolution of the Colorado 
pool, the Kansas City pool and the Northwestern pool, and raised 
no end of disturbance with the Transcontinental Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

The difficulty was that the pools had not kept pace with the 
erowth of the railroads, and the Burlington and the Northwestern 
had their trans-Mississippi lines, which gave them an advantage 
over the Rock Island and the St. Paul in securing east-bound 
freight. There was but one way out of it—forming a new pool in 
which Ogden and Chicago should be the terminal points instead of 
Omaha and ,Chicago. To retain the old arrangement is as impos- 
sible as to organize a trunk-line pool with Buffalo as a_ terminal 
point instead of Chicago. The bears have made about all there 
is to be made out of the fuss, and indications are now that the 
pool troubles in the West will give them very little more am- 
munition. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AND THE BANKS. 


The article below, taken from the P2ttsburg Leader, is said to be 
the view of a banker of large experience. It is replete with ad- 
mirabie good sense, and is well worth laying before our readers: 


There is a tendency among those who have been impressed with 
the immediate inconveniences resulting, at the present juncture of 
affairs, from the rapid reduction of the public debt to go to the 
extreme of opposing any reduction at all. This is a view of things 
which it is to be hoped the majority of the American people will 
never be led to adopt. A debt is always something which is to 
be paid, and the only legitimate discussion there can be with ref- 
erence to its treatment, relates to the manner in which it can be 
most conveniently and wisely discharged. The country has arrived 
at a time when further reduction, owing to the nature of our 
banking system, involves an undue contraction of the currency 
uniess, of course, there is legislation enacted to divert this effect, 
and hence there is a disposition to adopt the false theory which 
prevails to some extent in England that a National debt is a 
National blessing. The advantages of having such a class of securi- 
ties in the country as the United States bonds is patent. They 
furnish a safe investment for trust funds and, so long as there is 
enough of them, a satisfactory basis for our bank circulation, but 
there is lack of wisdom nevertheless in retaining a large debt and mak- 
ing the people pay interest on it indefinitely for such reasons. A 
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debt is an unnatural scaffolding on which to base a. financial sys- 
tem, and it is desirable for us to get off it as gradually as may 
be necessary to avoid any shock to the economic interests. There 
is a way to retain the benefits of the present banking system 
and at the same time to take the National debt from under it, 
and it is for American statesmanship to devise the method. Until 
time has been given to digest the subject properly, temporary 
means may be adopted to stop the sudden contraction, but the 
fact should never be lost sight of that the debt is not to be 
suffered to be regarded as permanent. That a nation as enlight- 
ened as ours, and as full of material resources, should keep itself 
under a constant burden is preposterous on its face. 

The history of National debts is not one to encourage any such 
idea. They never stand still. If they are not steadily and per- 
sistently reduced they invariably grow large, and as they grow 
larger the borrowing capacity of the debtor nation at favorable 
rates is correspondingly reduced, of course only after a certain 
limit is passed. The great obstacle to-day that stands in the 
way of Russia’s entering upon an extensive war is her inability 
to borrow money. Her credit is about exhausted. If she borrows 
at all it must be at high rates of interest. France also has 
reached a point where additional borrowing lowers the market 
value of her public securities, and she finds herself crippled in this 
respect, and subjected to humiliations which she would not other- 
wise endure. Even England, whose credit ranks higher than any 
other nation except the United States, has reached a limit which 
is not regarded without apprehension. Mr. Gladstone has implored 
Parliament repeatedly to adopt a policy of reduction, while yet 
the capacity to control the burden remains. His earnest efforts 
in this direction have only produced a slight decrease which will 
be more than wiped out by the first extraordinary demand upon 
the exchequer. It is doubtful if England ever frees herself. er 
commercial supremacy has probably about culminated. And should 
disaster befall her suddenly or her relative strength gradually de- 
cline, the time would come when her debt would pass beyond her 
power to manage it. The English people have grown obtuse and 
deadened to.a state of public indebtedness, which, on general 
principles, ought to make them nervous. They have perverted 
their understandings into regarding it as harmlessly permanent, and 
the difficulty of inducing them to adopt an effective plan of 
diminishing it is probably insuperable. 

All these debts grew to their present proportions because in 
intervals of peace and prosperity the governments forebore to seize 
the opportunity to cut them down, and got into the habit of regard- 
ing a standstill with complacency. It is important that the 
American people should not permit themselves to drift into the 
same habit of thought. We need to continue to feel that every 
National bond is something to be redeemed at maturity, and that 
the state of financial equilibrium will not be reached until every 
Obligation is canceled. Everybody is fi lly aware of the rapid in- 
crease of the United States, and of the relatively decreasing 
burden of the debt, supposing it to be made permanent. It is a 
trifle, it may be said, on a strong man’s back, but a principle may 
be involved in a trifle as well &s in a large matter, and it is the 
principle of the thing that is to be protested against. It is well 
enough to take advantage of our debt while we have it to temporar- 
ily supply a currency needed in such an emergency as that which 
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was relieved .by the National Bank Notes, but to perpetuate the 
debt indefinitely for the sake of the currency is an entirely different 
matter. We want to cling to the debt-paying idea, and to feel some 
degree of mental discomfort until we cease to be a debtor. That is 
the healthy and normal state of mind for a nation as for an individ- 
ual. This does not mean that we should act without circumspection 
in the premises, or be in an undue hurry, but that we should not 
forget the dictionary definition of the word “ debt.” 


THE POTTER BANKING BILL. 


The following is an extract from the circular issued by Mr. 
William P. St. John, setting forth the grounds for sustaining the 
Potter Bill recently introduced into the House of Representatives: 


The bill proposes to refund the bonded debt of the U. S. at 
2% per cent. interest, to reduce taxation upon circulating bank 
notes when secured by said 2% per cent. bonds and, in part of 
the proceeding, to require an economical method of payment of 
the National debt. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to receive any out- 
standing U. S. bonds, and to issue an equal amount of 2% per 
cent. bonds in exchange for bonds retired. The new 2% per 
cent. bonds are to bear conditions and dates of maturity entirely 
in accord with the bonds for which, in each case, they are issued 
in exchange. The tax on circulation when secured by the new 
bond, is to be one-quarter of one per cent. each half year instead 
of one-half per cent. as now. 

Opportunity of exchange, at par, is offered to the holder of 3 
per cent. bonds. This he cannot profitably accept. The service 
rendered him, however, is material as will hereinafter appear. It 
will be discovered that if this bill shall be enacted, he need make 
no haste to purchase other bonds. 

_ To holders of 4 per cent. and 4% per cent. bonds a cash allow- 
ance is offered upon the acceptance of the 2% per cent. bond of 
like terms as to maturity, and the sum is to be the difference 
between the present worth of the aggregate interest obligation of 
the Government on the bond issued, and that of the bond for 
which it is retired. It is at this point that amendment is sug- 
gested, viz.: to make the computation rate 3 per cent. instead of 
the 4 per cent. provided. It is in the Government’s behalf that 
the exchange should be general. That it is in the bank’s behalf is 
no less certain. It would appear that the Government could afford 
to invest its money at 3 per cent. per annum, when at every call 
of 3 per cent. bonds its present investment is at an average of 
jj; per cent. less than 3 per cent. The quarterly payment of 
interest upon tue 3 per cent. bonds is equivalent to an annual pay- 
ment of 3.0335. The semi-annual tax return for bonds pledged for 
bank notes is .9034 per annum. The net obligation of the Govern- 
ment to the National banks is therefore 2,\3, per cent. per annum, 
and two-thirds in amount of the outstanding 3 per cent. bonds are 
pledged for bank notes. Thus one-third at 3,93, and two-thirds at 
2¢¢5 yield together 2,4%, per cent. per annum, as the rate upon 
the entire investment at every Treasury call of 3 per cent. bonds. 
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If the Government would accept as sufficient a saving of interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, quarterly compounded, for 
all the period to the maturity date of each of its bonds, then, 
upon its issue of a 2% per cent. bond of like maturity as the 
bond retired in the exchange, it may pay in cash at present for 
the 4 per cent. bond 125% per cent., and for the 4% per cent. 
bond 113% per cent. If the rate of 4 per cent. per annum is'to be 
exacted, then 12234 and 112,% per cent., respectively, can be paid. 
Then only so many of present owners as can acceptably use their 
money at 4 per cent, per annum, or higher, can profitably consent 
to the exchange. Corporations and others who carry Government 
bonds for the em of relief from taxation, or to have something 
available in cash for the time of need, may some of them make the 
exchange even at the 4 per cent. rate, but not to part with the new 
bond when received. Relief from the danger of bank note contrac- 
tion in that event, Cane much delayed as the result of this bill, 
will be but i: oe" therefore, if this 4 per cent. rate shall be 
finally enacted. The ‘National Banks, as a rule, employ their means 
at 4 per cent., or better, hence the cash received in such exchange, 
even at the 4 per cent. rate, would enable them with profit to con- 
tinue their note issue by purchase of the long bonds, when 
required, in order to exchange them when the Treasury surplus 
shall permit. To those who use money at higher rates than 
already named—at 5 per cent.—the parity of the exchange to them 
would be for the 4 per cent. bonds 120,6, per cent., and for the 
4% per cent. bonds 112,45, per cent., and at 6 per cent. 1 1Stdy 
and 112;},, respectively. The banks now pledging 4 per cent. an 
4% per cent. bonds will thus discover the handsome inducement 
which this bill offers them. And those now pledging 3 per cent. 
bonds, though not so directly gainers, will yet be benefited im- 
portantly, as follows: 

First, the money to be expended in the exchange of 4 per cent. 
and 4% per cent. bonds—if at the 3 per cent. rate, which I ‘urge— 
would profitably employ some two hundred million dollars of the 
surplus (if the money were on hand and all were exchanged $220,- 
500,000). This means two years to expire before the earliest calling 
of 3 per cents again begins, even though the present rate of taxa- 
tion should continue. Meanwhile, with public confidence restored, 
better business should result, with an improved demand for money 
in consequence. Many investors at present carrying Government 
bonds for safety, will, when reassured, elect to make a change for 
securities returning better income. This means lower prices for the 
4 per cents. and 4% per cents. than have ruled for three months 
past. In October last the large advance ‘began, and it reached its 
climax in December. The shrinkage since is only slight as yet, but 
let the supposed urgent bank demand for these long date bonds be 
once removed—which it appears to be the aim of those advocatin 
the Senate McPherson and similar bills to continue, rather, an 
increase—and then the present owners of 3 per cents. will conven- 
iently and profitably become possessed of what they need of 4 per 
cent. and 4% per cent. bonds during the next two years to come. 
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AUTHORITY OF BANK CASHIER. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES.—OCTOBER TERM, 1883. 
Martin v. Webb. 


A banking corporation, whose charter does not otherwise provide, may be 
represented by its cashier in transactions outside of his ordinary duties, 
without his authority to do so being in writing, or appearing in the records 
of the proceedings of the directors. 

His authority may be by parol, and collected from circumstances, or im- 
plied from the conduct or acquiescence of the directors. 

It may be inferred from the general manner in which, for a period suff- 
ciently long to establish a settled course of business, he has been suffered 
by the directors, without interference or inquiry, to conduct the affairs of the 
bank. 

When, during a series of years, or in numerous business transactions, he 
has been permitted, in his official capacity, and without objection, to pursue 
a particular course of conduct, it may be presumed, as between the bank 
and those who in good faith deal with it upon the basis of his authority 
to represent the corporation, that he has acted in conformity with instruc- 
tions received from those who have the right to control its operations. 

That which directors ought, by proper diligence, to have known as to the 
general course of the bank’s business, they may be presumed to have known 
in any contest between the corporation and those who are justified by the 
circumstances in dealing with it upon the basis of that course of business. 


Mr. Justice Harlan delivered the opinion of the court. 


This is an appeal from a decree in two suits in equity, com- 
menced in one of the courts of the State of Missouri, and thence 
removed into the Circuit Court of the United States for the West- 
tern D&trict of that State, where, by consent, they were consoli- 
dated for final hearing. | 

The — presented is whether the appellant, the Daviess 


County Savings Association, a banking corporation of Missouri, do- 
ing business at Gallatin, in that State, is, under the circumstances 
of this case, estopped to deny that the cancellation, in its name 
and by its cashier, of certain notes secured by trust deeds upon 
real estate, and the release of record of the liens given by those 
deeds, was by its authority, and binding upon it. : 

The facts bearing upon this question, as they are disclosed by the 
pleadings, testimony and stipulations of counsel, are substantially as 
will be now stated. 

On the thirtieth day of June, 1879, one Patrick S. Kenney was 
largely indebted to that association. The indebtedness was se- 
cured by recorded deeds of trust upon several tracts of land, in 
some of which, embracing a large part of this indebtedness to the 
bank, his wife had not joined. These deeds bore date, respectively, 
February 8, 1872, November 17, 1873, December 20, 1873, August 28, 
1874, September 21, 1874, May 24, 1875, and April 1, 1876. In three of 
them the trustee was Robert M. Tomlin, who, at the date of their 
execution, and during the entire period covered by the transactions 
to be hereafter recited, was a director and the cashier of the bank. 
Kenney and wife had also executed and delivered a deed of trust 
upon a portion of the same lands, for the benefit of James D. 
Powers, to secure a debt of $5000 and interest. As to the lands 
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therein described, it gave a lien superior to that created by any of 
the before-mentioned deeds, except the one of date February 8, 1872. 

On the fifteenth of Julf, 1875, and first day of November of the 
same year, respectively, the Exchange Bank of Breckenridge, Mis- 
souri, and one Thomas Ryan, obtained judgments for money against 
Kenney, which on June 30th, 1879, remained, or were believed by 
those interested in them to remain, liens superior to that given by 
the foregoing deed of April 1, 1876. 

It was desired by Tomlin, the cashier, to have Kenney’s indebted- 
ness to the bank in better shape than it was, and to secure further 
time on his indebtedness to other parties. He also deemed it im- 
portant that the liens upon these lands (whether created by trust 
deeds or judgments), which were prior to those held by the bank, 
should be removed, and that Mrs. Kenney’s signature be obtained to 
a trust deed or deeds in favor of the bank, covering all the lands 
of her husband. He, therefore, requested Kenney to obtain a loan 
of money sufficient to satisfy all liens prior to those held by the 
bank. Tomlin did not wish his bank to make further advance- 
ments to Kenney, believing the latter would be more prompt with 
strangers, than with the bank in paying interest as it matured. In 
order to effect the desired result, application was made by the 
cashier to Frank & Darrow, of Corning, lowa, for a loan to Ken- 
ney. After some negotiations, that firm made an arragement with 
Albert S. Webb, R. L. Belknap, and William H. Kane, of New York, 
trustees under the will of Henry R. Remsen, for a loan of money 
to Kenney for five years, at eight per cent. interest, to be secured 
by a trust deed on his lands, which would give them a lien prior 
and superior to that held by all others, including the bank. It was 
expressly agreed between Frank & Darrow, re Ee the trustees 
of Remsen on one side, and Kenney and Tomlin, the latter rep- 
resenting his bank, on the other side, that the money thus obtained 
should be applied, as far as necessary, to the debts secured by the 
before-mentioned Powers deed of trust, and to the two judgments 
against Kenney; that the balance should be paid to the bank, 
which should then cancel and surrender the notes held against 
Kenney, taking a new note from him, and enter of record satisfac- 
tion and release of its liens under the several deeds; that Kenney 
and wife should execute a deed of trust, giving a first lien to 
Remsen’s trustees to secure the loan by them made; a like deed, 

iving a lien subordinate to that of Remsen’s trustees, to secure 

rank & Darrow in the sum of $1000, the amount stipulated to 
be paid them for effecting the loan; that Kenney’s wife should also 
make a deed of trust on the same lands to the Daviess County. 
Savings Association, giving a lien subordinate to those given to 
Remsen’s trustees and to Frank & Darrow, for the balance of their 
claims against Kenney remaining after crediting such portion of 
the $10,000 received from Remsen’s trustees as should be paid to 
the bank. 

No part of the sum received from Remsen’s trustees was paid 
directly to or disbursed by Kenney; but conformably to the agree- 
ment between the parties, $5200 of it was applied in satisfaction of 
the debt secured by the Powers deed of trust, $1689.86 in dis- 
charge of the two personal judgments against Kenney, and the 
balance, $3110.14, was paid to the bank. A new note was then 
executed to the bank by Kenney, and the $3110.14 entered on its 
books as a partial payment thereof. Satisfaction was entered of 
record in the name of the bank by its cashier of all the debts 
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held against Kenney, and the old deeds of trust held were also can- 
celled of record in its name by the cashier. Deeds of trust exe- 
cuted by Kenney and wife, of date July r, 1879, were then placed 
upon record, all on August 6, 1879, but distinctly giving liens upon 
the lands in the order already indicated. , 

The new deed to the bank, in addition, expressly provides that 
the lien thereby created is subordinate to that given Remsen’s 
trustees. 

The old notes of Kenney were marked by the cashier on the 
books of the bank as paid, and the new note entered as the one 
Kenney was to pay. The $3110.14 went into the general funds of 
the bank, and was used in its business. The old notes and deeds 
being first stamped by the cashier as “paid,” were placed by him 
in an envelope marked with Kenney’s address. The cashier had 

romised when this arrangement was consummated. to send them to 

enney, but finding the package containing them to be bulky, 
— were held for delivery to him when he should call at the 
ban 


The Daviess County Savings Association was organized in 1865. 
Of its paid up capital stock, at the time of these transactions, all, 
except a very small amount, was owned by McFerran, Hemry and 
Tuggle—McFerran owning a majority of the whole stock. cFer- 
ran was elected President, and from some time in 1870, until Jan- 
uary 1, 1872, Tomlin was acting cashier, and from the latter date 
until January 1, 1881, he was cashier. At the outset the  busi- 
ness seemed to have been managed entirely by the cashier, under 
the general supervision or direction of McFerran. But desiring to 
extend the field of his business operations, the latter removed in 
1873 to Colorado, and there engaged in banking business. He did 
not return to Missouri until February, 1881. uring his absence, 
and up to 1879, he claimed to be the president of the association. 
But during the whole period of McFerran’s absence, the exclusive 
management of the business of the bank seemed to have been left 
to the cashier, without interference from any quarter. This state 
of things continued even after the election of Hemry as president 
on first day of January, 1879. Tuggle, one of the directors, says 
he never gave much attention to the affairs of the bank. He re- 
sided some distance from Gallatin, came to town about once a 
month, staying sometimes a week; was in the bank frequently, 
but never gave much attention to its affairs; when there he would 
inquire of the officers how it was “running,” or “getting along,” 
but he never examined its books, money or notes; and when in 
town, did not, he says, do anything about “running the affairs of 
the bank.” He testifies that the meetings of the board of direct- 
ors were “simply for the purpose of electing officers and declarin 
dividends.” He knew that the business of the bank was varied, 
peeing itself in different forms; that deeds of trust were taken 
rom time to time, and that in the course of its business it was. 
necessary to cancel such deeds. Upon cross-examination, he said: 
“Tomlin was attending to the business of the bank from 1873 up 
to the time this loan was made. . . . When a man applied to 
the bank for a loan, or to have a deed of trust changed, or the 
security changed, my understanding was that Tomlin attended to it. 

ee I never questioned Tomlin’s right to cancel a deed of 
trust from 1873 to 1879; never knew of any other director ques- 
tioning his right during that time. . . . Tomlin was acting as 
cashier from 1865 up to the time of making this loan, and, so far 
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as I know, was transacting generally all the business necessary to 
be transacted here at the bank.’ When asked by whom he ex- 
pected a deed of trust to be cancelled, when executed by one 
who applied to the bank for a loan, and gave other security, and 
wished that deed released, his answer was: “I expected Tomlin at- 
tended to it.’”” When asked whom he supposed had such authority 
from 1873 to the time of the loan in question, his answer was: 
“I understood he (Tomlin) was doing it. I never thought much 
of it, and knew nothing about his authority.” Again, the same 
witness : “ My understanding is that Tomlin was doing the business 
of the bank. Can not say when it was I first heard of this loan. 
When I heard it I did not do anything.” Hemry, the other di- 
rector, and who was elected president of the bank for 1879, said 
that he did not, nor did any individual director, to his knowledge, 
give orders as to the release of securities. “To be very particu- 
lar,” said he, “I don’t think of any particular case in which I di- 
rected or advised.” It thus appears that from 1873 up to 1880, 
during McFerran’s absence in Colorado, there could have been no 
supervision of the business by him, and that the local directors sur- 
rendered all control to the cashier, who was their co-director. If 
they did not abdicate all authority as directors, they acquiesced in 
the cashier’s assumption of exclusive management of the bank’s 
business. 

Tomlin understood, and from the conduct of the directors, had 
reason to understand, that he was invested with full authority to 
manage the operations of the bank according to his best judgment, 
and. without disturbing the directors. This explains the fact— 
which is quite extraordinary in view of the present position of the 
bank—that from 1873 to 1880, inclusive, Tomlin, as cashier, entered 
in the name of the bank, upon the proper records of the county, 
satisfaction of more than one hundred and fifty different deeds of 
trust executed to secure debts held by the corporation. In no in- 
stance did he receive previous orders to do so from the directors. 
His authority or duty to do so was never questioned, to his knowl- 
edge, or to the knowledge of any one having business with the 
bank. To all who came into the bank or had transactions with it, 
his control seemed to be as absolute as if he were the owner of 
all the stock. His authority to make the arrangement with Ken- 
ney, Frank & Darrow, and Remsen’s trustees, was never questioned 
by any one’ until February, 1880, when McFerran returned from 
Colorado on a visit to Missouri. Tomlin, during his explanation of 
the details of that arrangement, exhibited to him the old notes 
and trust deeds, they having remained in his possession in the 
package in which he originally placed them for Kenney. McFerran 
took possession of them, claiming that they were the property of 
the bank, although after the new deed of trust Kenney had given 
up the land to the bank and took back a lease from it. 

The bank having, through Tomlin’s management and with the 
money obtained from Remsen’s trustees, removed the lien given 
by the Powers’ deed of trust, and the lien, or the claim of lien, 
upon a part of the lands in virtue of the judgments obtained 
by the Exchange Bank of Breckenridge and Ryan, now ignores the 
new deed of trust, and seeks to foreclose the lien given by the 
original deeds, thereby defeating the prior lien given to Remsen’s 
trustees by the deed of 1879; this, upon the ground that Tomlin 
as cashier, without authority and without their knowledge, had es- 
sumed to discharge the original debts, to cancel the original tr: st 
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deeds, and to take a new note secured by a new deed of trust. It 
is to be observed that while the bank repudiates this arrangement, 
upon the faith of which Remsen’s trustees parted with their money, 
it retains and does not offer to return, but has used in its _busi- 
ness $3110.14 of the sum loaned by those trustees through Frank 
& Darrow to Kenney. It is willing to accept all the benefits re- 
sulting from the acts of its cashier, but endeavors to escape the 
burdens attached to it by the agreement of the parties. 

We have stated with some fullness the circumstances disclosed 
by the record, so that the general expression in this opinion may 
be interpreted by the facts of this case. To permit the bank, 
under these circumstances, to dispute the binding force of the ar- 
rangement made by its cashier in reference to Kenney’s indebted- 
ness, including the cancellation of the old note and trust deeds, 
and the acceptance of the new ones, would be a mockery of justice. 
It is quite true, as contended by counsel for appellants, that a 
cashier of a bank has no power, by virtue of his office, to bind the 
corporation except in the discharge of his ordinary duties, and that 
the ordinary business of a bank does not comprehend a contract 
made by a cashier, without delegation of power by the board of 
directors, involving the payment of money not loaned by the bank 
in the customary way: United States Bank v. Dunn, 6 Pet. 51; 
United States v. City Bank of Columbus, 21 How. 356; Merchants’ 
Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 604. Ordinarily he has no power to 
discharge a debtor without payment, nor surrender the assets or 
securities of the bank. And, strictly speaking, he may not, in the 
absence of authority conferred by the directors, cancel its deeds of 
trust given as security for money loaned—certainly not, unless the 
debt secured is paid.' As the executive officer of the bank, he 
transacts its business, under the order and supervision of the board 
of directors. He is their arm in the management of its financial 
operations. While these propositions are recognized in the adjudged 
cases as sound, it is clear that a banking corporation may be rep- 
resented by its cashier—at least where its charter does not other- 
wise provide—in transactions outside of his ordinary duties, without 
his authority to do so being in writing, or appearing upon the rec- 
ord of the proceedings of the directors. His authority may be by 
parole, and collected from circumstances. It may be inferred from 
the general manner in which, for a period sufficiently long to estab- 
lish a settled course of business, he has been allowed, without in- 
terference, to conduct the affairs of the bank. It may be implied 
from the conduct or acquiescence of the corporations as represented 
by the board of directors. When, during a series of years, or in nu- 
merous business transactions, he has been permitted, without objec- 
tion, and in his official capacity, to pursue a particular course of con- 
duct, it may be presumed, as between the bank and those who in 
good faith deal with it upon the basis of his authority to represent 
the corporation, that he has acted in conformity with instructions 
received from those who have the right to control its operations. 
Directors can not, in justice to those who deal with the bank, 
shut their eyes to what is going on around them. It is their duty 
to use ordinary diligence in ascertaining the condition of its busi- 
ness, and to exercise reasonable control and supervision of its of- 
ficers. They have something more to do than, from time to time, 
to elect the officers of the bank, and to make declarations of divi- 
dends. That which they ought, by proper diligence, to have known 
as to the general course of business in the bank, they may be 
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presumed to have known in any contest between the corporation 
and those who are justified by the circumstances in dealing with 
its officers upon the basis of that course of business. 

These principles govern the case before us, and lead necessarily 
to an affirmance of the decree adjudging the surrender cancella- 
tion of the old deeds and the notes given by Kenney, and declar- 
ing the liens in favor of Remsen’s trustees and Frank and Darrow 
to be superior to that of the bank. 

It is so ordered. 


BANK CHECK AS AN EQUITABLE ASSIGNMENT. 
SUPREME COURT OF MISSOURI, 1883. 


Dickinson v. Coats. 


A check, drawn in the usual form on a bank against a portion of a 
deposit therein, does not before presentment and acceptance operate either at 
law or in equity as an assignment of so much of the deposit called for by the 
check. 

Appeal from Jackson County. | 

The Mastin Bank of Kansas City delivered on August 2, 1878, 
to plaintiff its check in the usual form, for $500, drawn on the 
Metropolitan National Bank of New York City, that bank being its 
regular correspondent and depositary in that city, and having then 
on deposit between fifty and sixty thousand dollars. On August 3d 
the Mastin Bank suspended, and made an assignment to Coats for 
the benefit of creditors. The Metropolitan Bank was duly notified 
of the assignment, and on August 5th, when the check was pre- 
sented to it, payment was refused. The check was protested for 
non-payment and due notice given. In September thereafter Coats 
collected the money deposited in the Metropolitan Bank. The 
question is, did the check operate, before presentment and accept- 
ance by the drawee, as an assignment either at law or in equity 
of so much of the said deposit as its terms called for? The assignee 
appealed. 

NorTON, J., in delivering the opinion of the Court, said: The 
question presented has been answered in the rae sale by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the following cases: 
Thompson v. Riggs, 5 Wall. 663; Chréstmas v. Russell, 14 Ib. 69; 
Bank v. Millard, 10 tb. 152. In the case last cited Justice Davis, 
who delivered the opinion of the Court, observed: “It is no longer 
an open question of this Court, since the decisions in the cases of 
Marine Bank v. Fulton Bank, 2 Ib. 256, and Thompson v. Riggs, 
supra, that the relation of banker and customer in their pecuniary 
dealings is that of debtor and creditor; it is an important part 
of the business of banking to receive deposits, but when they 
are received, unless there are stipulations to the contrary, they 
belong to the bank, to be loaned as its other moneys. The banker 
is accountable for the deposits which he receives as a debtor, and 
he agrees to discharge those debts by honoring the checks which 
the depositors shall, from time+to time, draw upon him. The con- 
tract between the parties is purely a legal one, and has nothing 
of the nature of a trust in it. The holder takes the check on the 
credit of the drawer, in the belief that he has funds to meet it, 
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_ but in no case can the bank be said to be connected with the 

transaction. If it were true that this was a privity of contract be- 
tween the bank and the holder, when the check was given, the 
bank would be obliged to pay the check, although the drawer, be- 
fore it was presented, had countermanded its payment, and although 
other checks drawn after it was issued, but before payment of it 
was demanded, had exhausted the funds of the depositor. If such 
a result would follow the giving of checks it would be easy to see 
that bankers would be compelled to abandon altogether the busi- 
ness of keeping deposits for customers. The right of depositor, as 
was said by an eminent judge, is a chose in action, and his check 
does not transfer the debt, or give a lien upon it, to a third person, 
without the assent of the depositary. This is a well-established prin- 
ciple of law, and is sustained by English and American authorities.” 
In Christmas v. Russel, supra, Justice Swayne, speaking tor the court, 
said that a bill of exchange or check is not an equitable assign- 
ment fro fanto of the funds of the drawer, in the hands of the 
drawee. The English authorities are to the same effect, of which 
the case of Hopkinson v. Forster, 19 L. R. Eq. Cas. 74 (decided in 
1873), is alike, and where it was held that a check was not an 
equitable assignment of the drawer’s balance at his bankers. The 
courts of New York also return a negative answer to the question 
before us, in the following cases: Lunt v. Bank, 49 Barb. 221; 
Chapman v. White, 2 Seld. 412; Atna Bank v. Bank, 46 N. Y. 82; 
Duncan v Berlin, 60 Ib 151; Attorney General v. Ins. Co. 71 Ib. 325. 
In Lunt v. Bank, supra, it is said, “Checks drawn in the ordinary 
general form not describing any particular fund, or using any word 
of transfer of the whole or any part of the account, standing to 
the credit of the drawer in the bank upon which they are drawn, 
but containing only the usual request directed to the bank, to pay 
to the order of the payee named a certain sum of money, are of. 
the same legal effect as inland bills of exchange, and do not 
amount to an assignment of the funds of the drawer in the bank, 
and there is no liability of the party upon whom such instrument 
is drawn. See also, 2 Addison on Contr. 493; Byles on Bills, 61, 
note 1; 2 Parsons on Notes and Bills, 61, note 1. Also Bush v. Foote, 
58 Miss 5 (1880). We have been cited by counsel for plaintiff to 
a number of authorities as establishing a contrary doctrine to that 
announced in those above referred to, and upon examination of 
them find but three States where the question has otherwise been 
ruled upon by the courts of last resort. [His honor then consid- 
ered the cases of Fagarties v. Stillman, 12 Rich. (S. C.) 518; 
Munn v. Buch, 25 Ul. 35; followed in 28 IIl. 168; 80 Ill. 212, and 
Roberts v. Austin, 26 lowa, 315.] In an investigation of this ques- 
tion we have confined our examination of the decisions of courts 
of last resort, and in the light of the authorities we must answer 
the question presented in the record in the negative, and hold 
that the fund sought to be appropriated by the plaintiff to the 

yment of his debt, and in the hands of defendant as assignee, 
is only subject to fro rata distribution among the creditors of the 
Mastin Bank, of whom plaintiff is one, whose claims have been al- 
lowed in due course of administering the trust. 

Reversed and remanded. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CONFLICT OF LAW—LOAN IN ONE STATE GOVERNED BY LAWS OF 
ANOTHER—USURY.—A citizen of another State may contract in this. 
State for the loan of money to be used in the State of his resi- 
dence, and agree to pay interest therefor, lawful by the laws of the 
latter State, although the rate exceeds that allowed by the laws of 
this State. In such case the contract is not rendered usurious by 
the fact that the note is executed in Ohio, if the parties, without 
intending to evade our usury laws, contract with reference to the 
laws of the State where the debtor resides. It is not essential to 
the validity of such contract as to the interest that the note 
should be made payable in express terms in the State where the 
maker resides. To ascertain whether the parties intended in good 
faith to contract with reference to the laws of such State, all the 
circumstances surrounding the transaction will be examined. /7%sher 
v. Otzs, 3 Chandl. 102; Butters v. Old, 11 Iowa 1; Arnold v. Potter, 
52 id. 198; Newman v. Kershaw, 10 Wis. 340; Horsford v. Nichols, 
1 Paige Ch. 225; Townsend v. Riley, 46 N. H. 300; Depfau v. Hum- 
phreys, 20 Martin (La.) 1; Fanning v. Consegua, 17 Johns 511; 
Pratt v. Adams, 7 Paige, 615; Chapman v. Robertson, 6 id. 627; 
Richards v. Globe Bank, 12 Wis. 696; Arnold v. Potter, 22 lowa 
198; TZzllotson v. Tillotson, 34 Conn. 336; Jewell v. Wright, 30 N.Y. 
264; Newman v. Kershaw, 10 Wis. 341; Fisher v. Otis, 3 Chandl. 
83; Horsford v. Nichols, 1 Paige Ch. 225; Kellogg v. Miller, 13 Fed. 
Rep. 198; Zzlden v. Blair, 21 Wall. 241; Wayne Co. Sav. Bk. v. 
Lowe, 6 Abb. (N. C,) 76; S. C., 81 N. Y. 569; Vizet v. Camp, 13 
Wis. 208; Robinson v. Bland, 2 Bar. 1078. Ohio Sup. Ct., January 
= 1883. Scott v. Perlee. Opinion by Doyle, J. (39 Ohio St. 
3). 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—WHAT IS?—ALTERATION OF NOTE.—A 
note read as follows: “Twelve months after date (or before, if 
made out of the sale of Drake’s hay-fork and hay-carrier) I 
promise to pay to James B. Drake, or bearer, sixty dollars, negoti- 
able and payable at the First National Bank, Sioux City, la., with 
ten per cent. interest after the date until paid. If interest is not 
paid when due the same shall bear interest at ten per cent.; and 
if expenses and costs are incurred by the holder in consequence 
of a failure to pay at maturity, the undersigned agrees to pay a col- 
lection fee of ten per cent. on the amount due.” After it was ex- 
ecuted, the words “First,” before ‘“ National Bank,” and “Sioux 
City, Ia.” were inserted without knowledge of the maker. Held 
(1), that the note was negotiable, and (2) that the alteration was 
material, and discharged the maker even as to a dona fide holder 
for value. In Walker v. Woollen, 54 Ind. 164, it was held that a 
note almost identical with the one at bar, and in all material re- 
spects the same, was negotiable. In Lyraust v. Stackman, 74 Penn. 
St. I, a note payable twelve months after date, or before, if made 
out of the sale of W. D. Coffman’s improved broadcast seeding 
machine, was held to be negotiable. See also to the same effect, 
Capron v. Capron, 44 Vt. 410; Cota v. Buck, 7 Metc. 588; Palmer 
v. Hummer, 10 Kan. 464; 1 Daniel Neg. Inst., §§ 42, 43. The case 
of Miller v. Poage, 56 lowa 96, is not the one at bar. The deci- 
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sion of the majority of the court in that case was placed upon 
the ground that the note was payable out of a particular fund, 
and hence was payable upon condition. The case of Alexander v. 
Thomas, L.R., 16 Q. B. 333, is not recognized in the United States 
as announcing a correct rule. See 1 Daniel Neg. Inst., § 42. That 
the alteration in question is a material one, sufficient as between 
the original parties to discharge the maker, is sustained by the 
following authorities: Woodworth v. Bank of America, 19 Johns 
392; Adair v. England, 12 N. W. Rep. 277; Townsend v. Star 
Wagon Co., 7 id. 274; Warte v. Hass, 32 Ala., 430; Mazro v. Ful- 
ler, 24 Wend. 374; Whitesides v. Bank of Kentucky, 10 Bush. 501. 
That a material alteration of a note may be shown, even as 
against the indorsee thereof for value before maturity, was deter- 
mined by this court in Kwoxville National Bank v. Clark, 51 lowa 
564. ‘a. Sup. Ct., June 8, 1883. Charlton v. Reed. Opinion by 
ay, J. ! 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


NEVADA NICKEL MINES. 


As the discovery of nickel on the Pacific Coast has opened a 
new field of mining industry, and one which has every indication of 
becoming equal to the Comstock in richness, the Record-Union con- 
cluded to gather the facts. In this discovery, as in hundreds of 
other great finds, these mines have been lying for years in plain 
sight of the stage road where people constantly travel, without even 
notice. Samples of the ore have been sent to different assayers for 
copper, but none ever took the trouble to analyze the rock until it 
was sent to San Francisco, in 1881. Upon examination it was found 
to contain a large per cent. of nickel. More of the ore being se- 
cured, it was analyzed, proving the first result. Upon this showing 
W.S. Bell was sent to discover the locations, and succeeded in find- 
ing the richest and most valuable nickel property ever discovered. 
The discovery being kept as secret as possible, nothing was known 
as to its extent until recently. The property is in the northern por- 
tion of Churchill County, Nevada. 

The property has been well prospected and the largest bodies of 
this mineral exposed that have been known. The nickel ores of 
Pennsylvania average but two per cent.; they are reduced on the 
ground to fifteen per cent., and sent to Camden, N. J., where they 
are again reduced and the metal extracted. The nickel found in 
Oregon has also been opened, but to what extent cannot be ascer- 
tained. Thirty tons of the Nevada nickel were sent to London, 
which graded twenty nine and one-fourth per cent. These mines are 
the only ones yet discovered that carry uniformly the three distinct 
characters viz., arsenuiret, which is a grayish, metallic red; arseniate, 
a beautiful apple green; and arsenite, having a dark metallic luster. 
As developments progress the former characters are merged into the 
latter, caused by non-oxidation. 


THE FORESTS OF THE SOUTE!, 


A recent letter from Frankfort says that the lumber interests of 
Kentucky are + gong | signs of rapid development. One-half of the 
State is covered by forests of valuable timber, which is beginning 
to find a market. Within eighteen months large mills have been 
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erected on the Cumberland River at the crossings of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railroad and of the Louisville and Knoxville Rail- 
road, at the crossings of the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Lick- 
ing River, the Kentucky Central and the Kentucky River, and the 
Kentucky Union Railroad and the Red River. Along these roads, 
mills, stove factories, handle factories, &c., have been erected, and 
the next few years will show a wonderful increase in the products 
of the forests of Kentucky. The large tanneries in Louisville and 
Cincinnati look to Kentucky for supplies of bark, and in the future 
the stove factories, the agricultural implements and car factories of 
Ohio and the North must look to the South for supplies of hard 
wood timber. The maps and reports just published as the results 
of inquiries into the forest resources of the United States, by the 
experts of the tenth census, show that all of the available timber 
of the northern lake region at the present rate of cutting will be 
gone in ten or twelve years from June, 1880. From whence then 
is the great North-west to be supplied? Michigan pine is sold in 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and all the cities in the North and West. 
The largest area of white oak, yellow poplar, walnut, ash, etc., is in 
South-eastern Kentucky and Western North Carolina, and _ with 
transportation secured, Louisville and Cincinnati must, in a few 
years, exchange places with Chicago and Cleveland as the great 
lumber distributing points. 

In Western North Carolina are extensive forests of white pine, 
and in the eastern part of that State is the celebrated long leaf 
pine, and in South Carolina valuable forests of pines and cypress. 
There yet remain in North Carolina 40,000 square miles of valuable 
forests. Of the sixty-two varieties of timber found east of the Rocky 
Mountains, North Carolina has in great abundance fifty-four varie- 
ties of the most valuable. This large area of timber, in North Caro- 
lina, as large as the State of Ohio, added to the timbers of Eastern 
Kentucky, South-west Virginia, and East Tennessee, will probably for 
years furnish profitable transportation to railways penetrating south- 
_ from the Ohio River, and bring great wealth to the Southern 

tates. 

GOLD DISCOVERY IN NORWAY. 

A few months ago we gave some particulars of this important 
discovery. We understand that since then the lode has been opened 
to a greater extent, and has revealed what is considered to be one 
of the most wonderful auriferous veins that has been met with in 
any country for many years. A _ well-known, eminent, practical au- 
thority has recently examined the property, and his report fully 
bears out the views we have above expressed. He brought home 
a number of samples (each weighing several quarters of a hundred- 
weight ) taken from much larger quantities of stuff shot down 
from the lode, and well mixed and divided, the assays of which 
gave exceedingly good results, while a number of selected speci- 
mens are extremely rich, one stone in particular having a strong 
branch of gold about an inch wide running through it, which can 
be seen in the lode where this stone was taken from. The gold 
in this specimen alone is valued at £60. The matter is in the 
hands of Mr. Murchison, of Austin Friars, and with the experi- 
enced advice and valuable co-operation of Capt. Daw, the able 
manager of Bratsberg, this concegn will probably become in a short 
time another grand success. Most if not all the capital is likely 
to be subscribed privately. The property is easily accessible, and 
it is no inconsiderable advantage that it is within two days’ journey 
of England.—London Mining Journal, 
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GAS FROM SAWDUST. 


_ The Minneapolis 7rzbune has received from George Walker, man- 
ager of the sawdust-gas works at Desoronto, Ont., some interesting 
information respecting the manufacture of the new gas. Mr. Walker 
is making illuminating gas from dry sawdust, and is producing, from 
each net ton of sawdust, from 20,000 to 30,000 cubic feet of gas. 
This, when purified and ready for use, is stated to be fully equal 
to ordinary coal gas and as wood contains no sulphur and very lit- 
tle ammonia, the purifying process is easier and much less expensive 
than in the case of gas made from coal. It is apparently a simple 
matter to change a coal-gas plant for the new process, as the stor- 
age and distribution, and in fact most of the apparatus, are pre- 
cisely the same for sawdust gas as for coal gas, and the same 
burners are used for both. 

The sawdust from which Mr. Walker makes gas at Desoronto is 
from white pine, but the gas can be made from wood of any va- 
riety, although resinous wood is preferable, by reason of its larger 
yield of gas. Mr. Walker’s process is carried on almost entirely by 
machinery, the sawdust being dried and fed into the apparatus, and 
the product discharged almost without labor. In places where a 
market exists for the other products of the carbonization of saw- 
dust—for gunpowder material, wood tar, acetic acid, wood alcohol, 
etc.—the cost of the is reduced to an extremely low figure. 

The experiment at rat seems to be quite successful, and 
it is probable that the new gas will be introduced elsewhere where 
the raw material is plentiful. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 


According to the report of our Consul at Buenos Ayres, the Ar- 
gentine Republic is to be one of the great grain-producing countries 
of the world. He estimates the wheat crop of this year at 19,500,- 
000 bushels, more than half of which will be surplus for export, 
and adds that the surplus corn will amount to 5,000,000 bushels. 
The number of acres devoted to agriculture has more than doubled 
in the last six¢ years, yet there are less than 2,000,000 acres under 
cultivation in the fourteen provinces, out of 800,000,000, the greater 
part of the remainder being used for grazing cattle or sheep. The 
republic has a climate that ranges from the sub-tropical to that 
of Northern Canada. Experiments seem to prove that the pampas 
are remarkably fertile under cultivation, and admirably fitted. for 
cereal crops. Exploration in [Patagonia has revealed rich meadows 
and valleys capable of sustaining millions of cattle and sheep. The 
fertility of these lands will make them hereafter, in the Consul’s 
opinion, the granary and garden of the republic. Several settle-. 
ments have recently been made on the Atlantic coast of the Prov- 
ince, and the inhabitants are raising wheat. We sometimes forget 
that Patagonia lies in the latitude of the northern half of the 
United Sates, while the climate of the more important Argentine 
Provinces is that of the United States below Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The republic has only 2,500,000 inhabitants, and most of 
these are indolent and conservative. The number of immigrants 
increases annually, however, and the wealth of the country’s soil 
and minera] deposits will certainly be developed in the course of 
time. Consul Baker makes the prediction that at some time, al-. 
though not in the near future, the republic will contend with the 
United States for a division of the export trade in grain. 
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SUGAR PRODUCTION IN CUBA. 


The sugar interests of Cuba, according to the report of the 
United States Consul at Matanzas, are in a melancholy condition. 
The crop has been steadily decreasing since 1873, when it was 770,- 
ooo tons, and it is estimated that the production for the past year 
will show a falling off of thirty per cent., or 230,000 less than in 
1873. The Consul says that the island is capable of producing 
millions of tons, and being within less than 100 miles of the United 
States it could, under proper management and a judicious inter- 
nal policy, give to that country double the amount which it at 
present consumes, whereas it now offers to commerce Only about 
one-third of its ‘possible production. He ascribes the falling off 
to bad financial and ~ Jorge management. Estates capable 
of producing sugar worth from $150,000 to $375,000 a year are 
in a most deplorable condition. The greatest burden upon the 
island is the terrible taxation inflicted upon it by the mother 
country. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. PRESENTMENT OF COUNTRY CHECKS THROUGH CITY CLEARING-HOUSE. 


” 


™ The banks in many of the towns near Boston ‘‘clear” through banks in 
Boston, 7. ¢., checks on the Natick National Bank are charged the ‘* North”’ 
of this city through the Clearing-house. Those on the Union Market of 
Watertown through the ‘‘Second,” &c., &c. Now, if any checks on these 
banks are returned to the charging bank at 1 P. M. ‘‘ not good,” would a 
presentation for protest at the Boston agent’s counter be legal? And if it 
is impossible to get to the country bank to present the check the same day, 
would a presentation for protest the next day be legal? Or, if this check, 
refused in Boston, is presented next day out of town, and refused there, would 
a protest hold or be legal? 

REPLY.—We suppose the inquirer means to ask what, if a check such as 
is described, is returned from the Clearing-house as being ‘‘ not good,” it is 
.necessary for the holder to do, in order to charge the drawer and indorsers? 
In the first place, it should be noted that a formal protest is unnecessary, 
and that a simple notice of dishonor to the parties is sufficient for this 
purpose. The custom of employing notaries to protest notes and checks has 
grown up from the convenience such a course affords in preserving the 
evidence of presentment and notice. The first question is, whether present- 
ment of the check through the Clearingshouse to the Boston agent is a 
sufficient legal presentment to the country bank? We do not know that this 
question has been judicially determined. We understand, however, that it 
is customary for the country banks using the Boston Clearing-house to give 
notice to the members of the Clearing-house Association, that checks upon 
them will be paid through the Clearing-house by their Boston agents, and 
to have clerks daily at the houses of their Boston agents to receive and 
examine thé checks and other items which come from the Clearing-house. A 
presentment through the Clearing-house of a check, drawn upon a member 
of the Association, is a sufficient legal presentment. See Morse on Banking, 


Pp. 457; Reynolds v. Chettle, 2 Camp., 596. And we think that a member of 
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the Association, which has received such a notice from a country bank, has 
a right to rely upon the notice, and to say that a presentment of a check 
on the country bank through the Clearing-house to its Boston agent is a 
sufficient presentment. In our opinion it would be manifestly unfair to al- 
low the country bank, after giving such a notice and enjoying ‘the privileges 
of the Clearing-house, to say that the presentment is insufficient, and 
we think that the drawer and indorsers of the check, under such cir- 
cumstances, would have no just ground for contending that a_ sufficient 
presentment had not been made. See Overman v. Hoboken City Bank, 1 
Vroom, 61; 2 Vroom, 563. In our opinion, therefore, when such a check 
is returned from the Clearing-house ‘‘ not good,” it is dishonored, and a notice 
of dishonor to the drawer and indorsers will be sufficient to charge them. 
We do not see how a presentment at the counter of the Boston agent would 
avail the holder, because we do not understand that it is customary for the 
agent to pay, or that the country bank gives notice that it will pay, except 
through the Clearing-house. If it is thought best, however, to protest the 
check at the counter of the drawer, and to rely upon this as a _ present- 
ment, a presentment by the notary during bank hours of tne next business 
day would ordinarily be sufficient, unless this presentment, when made, is 
not made within what the law regards as a reasonable time after the check 
was issued to the original holder of it, and the drawer and endorsers have 
suffered some damage, ¢. y., by the intermediate failure of the drawee 
from the delay in presentment. We think, however, that as the check is 
dishonored when it is returned ‘‘not good” ,from the Clearing-house, it is, 
at any rate, the duty of the holders to give notice of this dishonor to such 
of the parties to the check, as it intends to look to for its payment. 


Il. FRAUDULENT INDORSEMENT, 

Will you state your authority for decision in the case of John Jones 
(‘‘ Identity of Drawee’’) in your February number, page 632. We think 
you are off on this decision. 

REpLyY.—The question involved in this inquiry is so simple that we sup- 
posed the short answer previously given to be sufficient. When a draft is made 
payable to the order of the payee, his indorsement is necessary to transfer 
the legal title to it. Danie/ on Negotiable Jnstruments, vol. 1, p. 527. 
Therefore, when the fraudulent John Jones got possession of the draft, he 
obtained no title to it, and could convey none to any one else. If he in- 
dorsed it in his own name of John Jones, representing that he was 
the John Jones named as payee, this was a mere forgery (Commonwealth v. 
Foster 114, Mass. 318), and passed no title to the ‘‘innocent bank.” The 
draft is still the property of the real John Jones, and no one else is entitled 


to recover upon it. 


III. GRACE ON TIME CHECKS. 

Is the check herewith entitled to grace or not? 

Pineapple Grove, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1884. 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK OF SYRACUSE. 

Pay to John Doe, or order, twenty days after date, one hundred dollars. 
RICHARD ROE. 
RrepLyY.—By the supplementary law of 1875, checks payable in this State 
on a certain day, or number of days, after date, are not entitled to grace. 
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THE VOLUME OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Director of the Mint has prepared the following statements in regard: 
to the money circulation of the United States on January 1, 1884: 


COIN CIRCULATION. 
































United States coin. Gold. Silver. Total. 
Circulation July 1, 1883........ ee eeee $ 537,254,794 - $228,216,199 . $ 765,470,993. 
Coinage (six months) less deposits for : ‘ 

PE idéy oven sued dendevdeebones 16,413,591 . 14,504,520 . 30,978, 111 
Excess of imports of United States ; ‘ 

coin over exports............ eccece 370,229 . — : 379,229 
Totals........sccccseccccsvesccececes $ 554,047,014 . $242,780,719 . $ 796,828,333, 
Less excess of exports of United States ‘ , 

EE CGN oa cpecccoces cece ae ‘ ; Fh 351,555 
Less amount used in the arts......... 1,250,000 . 40,900 . 1,290,000 
Circulation January 1, 1884.......... $ 552,797,614 . $242,409,164 . $795,206,778 
Gain since July 1, 1883 pevcesascceees 15,542,820 . 14,192,965 . 29,735,785 
Gold bullion December 31, 1883.........0.ccecceescecs ninth eed «eee $66,792,921 

THE VOLUME OF MONEY-—METALLIC AND PAPER. 
In National banks. In the Treasury. 
Gold COIN...........eeee ee $ 552,797,014 oone $ 152,608,393 
See GGUS .. ccm eee: 161,425,119 ee 119,449,385 
Fractional silver coin...... 80,984,045 snee 27,224,126 
Gold certificates.......... 91,031,920 Soe 27,446,780 
Silver certificates........... * 109,898,611 re 13, 180,890 
United States notes....... 346,681,016 nical 39,644,249 
National bank notes...... 350,482,829 cane 8,955,820 
Fractional currency........ 7,000,690 wae 6,222 
nb etamibukiecine $ 1,700,301 ,844 odes $ 388,515,865 
In National banks. Other banks and general circulation. 
Gold RE ee ree $ 73,447,001 sais $ 326,742, 160 
Silver dollars............+. 5,000,000 oe 30,975,734 
Fractional Silver coin..... 3,470,647 re 50,289,272 
Gold certificates........... 28,555,260 Sata 35,029,880 
Silver certificates.......... 3,803, 190 sini 92,914,531 
United States notes....... 80,559,790 sain 226,476,971 
National bank notes...... 28,809,729 deus 312,717,280 
Fractional currency........ 427,734 ‘eon 6,566,734 
a ached de ke waewns $ 224,073,417 ies $ 1,087,712, 562 


In the six months from July 1, 1883, to January 1, 1884, the banks other 
than National and the general circulation gained in gold coin, $3,544,677 ; 
silver dollars, $5,633,854; fractional silver coin, $1,023,831; gold certifi- 
cates, $8,014,100; silver certificates. $23,414,975, and fractional currency, 
$27,148, making a total gain of $41,658,585. During the same period 
they lost in United States notes $9,872,748, and National bank notes 
$ 4,133,164, making a total loss of $14,005,912. Deducting this amount 
from the total gains shows a net gain of $27,652,673. 

The total gain in gold and silver eoin and bullion in the United States 
from July 1, 1883, to January 1, 1884, is shown to be as follows: Gold 
coin, $15,542,820; gold bullion, $10,152,275; silver coin, $14.192,965 ; sil- 
ver bullion, $52,157; total, $39,940,217; total gain in gold coin and gold 
bullion, $25,695,095. ° 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





THE CURRENCY BIL_.—On February 25th, the Senate resumed considera- 
tion of the measure known as the McPherson Currency Bill. 

The vote being taken upon Mr. Vest’s amendment it was rejected—yeas 
14, nays 36. 

Mr. Plumb then offered the following amendment: ‘‘ The organization of 
banks having a paid-up capital of ¢ 100,000, or less, shall be permitted on 
the deposit of not less than $10,000 of bonds of the United States drawing 
not less than four per cent. interest.” Rejected. 

Mr. Call read a letter from a New York financier, which stated that many 
of the banks were indifferent as to circulation, and that the most import- 
ant question was the restoration of public confidence. 

The question recurring upon the bill, as modified by the amendment of 
Mr. Morrill, it was passed by a vote of forty-three yeas to twelve nays. As 
passed, it is as follows: 

A BILL to provide for the issue of circulating notes to National banking as- 
sociations. 

Be it enacted, &c., that upon any deposit already or hereafter made, of 
any United States bonds bearing interest in the manner required by law, 
any National banking association making the same shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes of different de- 
nominations, in blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, not 
exceeding in the whole amount the par value of the bonds deposited ; pro- 
vided, that at no time shall the total amount of such notes issued to any 
such association exceed the amount at such time actually paid in of its 
capital stock. And that all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. That the associations organized for the purpose of issuing notes 
payable in gold, under the provisions of section 5185 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, upon the deposit of any United States bonds bearing 
interest with the Treasurer of the United States, shall be entitled to receive 
circulating :.otes to the amount and in the manner prescribed in this act for 
other National banking associations. 

Sec. 3 That all laws and parts of laws of the United States inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act be and the same are hereby repealed. 

On February 26th the House Banking Committee, by a vote of eight to 
four, authorized this bill be reported favorably to the House in the form that 
it passed the Senate. 


CALL OF Bonps.—The Secretary of the Treasury issued on February 21st 
the 126th call for the redemption of $10,000,000 of three-per-cent. bonds. 
Principal and accrued interest will be paid at the Treasury on the first day 
of May next, and interest will cease on that day’ The bonds embraced in 
this call are as follows, all numbers being original and inclusive: $50—No. 
443 to No. 503, and No. 1308 to No 1311; $I100—No. 3841 to No. 4892 
and No. 9470 to No. 9473; $500—No. 1738 to No. 2139, and No. 3980 to 
No. 3981; $1000—No. 14,472 to No. 15,614, and No. 22,676 to No. 
22,694; $10,000—No. 22,954 to No. 23,820. Total, $10,000,000. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE IN EvropE.—The seventh semi-annual dividend, 
being at the rate of six per cent. per annum, has been declared on the 
capital stock of this corporation out of the profits of the half-year ended Dec. 
31, 1883, payable at the offices of the company, London and New York, on 


March I. 
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New YoORK.—A new bank, called the Nineteenth Ward Bank, has been 
organized in this city under State charter, and its articles of association filed. 
The capital stock is to be $100,000, with privilege of increase to $500,0v0. 
The officers are not yet elected. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF A SAFE Deprosir Company.—In October, 1873, a 
- police captain, accompanied by Detective Robert A. Pinkerton and several 
other assistants, went with a search warrant to the vaults of the Stuyvesant 
Safe Deposit Company in this city. The warrant had been issued by 
Recorder Hackett on an affidavit by Detective Pinkerton that he had reason 
to believe that certain bonds stolen from the Third National Bank of Balti- 
more on December 10, 1872, were there concealed. The police broke open 
the safes hired by Andrew L. Roberts, Mrs. Roberts, and Horace S. Corp. 
From Mr. Roberts’ safe they took $9500 in cash, $13,500 in United States 
bonds, and $19,700 in other bonds. This, and property seized under the 
same warrant, they handed over to District Attorney Phelps. No proof that 
it formed part or was a portion of the proceeds of the Baltimore bank 
robbery was obtained. While it was in the -hands of the District Attorney 
the Sheriff levied on it, under an attachment obtained by the National Trust 
Company in a suit against Gleason, Roberts and Walter A. Sheridan, alias 
Charles Rolston, to recover $30,000 alleged to have been loaned to Rolston, 
acting for the others, on forged New York, Buffalo and Erie Railroad Company 
bonds. To support this charge the Trust Company presented testimony given 
by Spence Pettis in a Massachusetts prison, who insisted that Gleason and 
Roberts had made a tool of him and had then left him to languish in jail. 

The suit was tried in the Superior Court, and a verdict was rendered in 
favor of the National Trust Company for $34,000. The attached bonds 
were then sold under execution. The judgment of the trial court was af- 
firmed at General Term, but the Court of Appeals reversed it in 1879, 
and Gleason and Roberts, who had been in Ludlow Street Jail for several 
years, were set at liberty. In the meantime the National Trust Company 
had gone into the hands of a receiver, On the ground that the Stuyvesant 
Safe Deposit Company should not have allowed her money and bonds to be 
taken from the safe hired by her, Mrs. Roberts then brought a suit against 
it for the recovery of $45,000 wifh interest from 1873. The company 
claimed that the money and bonds were taken by force, under cover of 
law, against the protests of its officers, and, furthermore, that it was relieved 
of responsibility by the acts of the National Trust Company and the 
Sheriff, | 

The case was brought before Judge Van Vorst and a jury in the Su- 
preme Court of New York. On February 25th the jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiff for the full amount with interest, making the heavy total of 
$62,855. An allowance of $2000 was also granted. 


CoLoRADO.—Loose banking management at Leadville has recently resulted 
in disasters at that place; but recklessness is not to be taken as a feature 
of all Colorado banking. At Denver there is evidence of sound and conser- 
vative management, as shown by the latest statement of the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest banking institution in the State. Its leading figures 
are: Deposits, $2,149,212; cash and sight exchange, $898,000; loans, 
$1,174,484; capital and surplus, $313,666. The proportion of loans to 
capital and deposits is,'in this case, only forty-seven per cent., while of the 
deposits there is on hand fifty-five per cent. in cash, or its equivalent, the 
equivalent being sight exchange and United States bonds in excess of $100,- 
000 of bonds deposited to secure circulation. 

BANK COMMISSIONER OF CONNECTICUT.—Hon. James W. Hyatt, of Nor- 
walk, resigned his seat in the State Senate, on February 26, and was reap- 
pointed. bank commissioner by the Governor. The Senate confirmed the ap- 
pointment unanimously. . 

‘TIME Is MONEY.”—Under this aphorism bankers ought to find profit 
in reading the high testimonial which the Rockford Watch Company fur- 
nishes in our advertising supplement. 
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JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS.—Attention is called to the an- 
nouncement of this excellent magazine, at end of our present number, which 
contains valuable matter to the banker who seeks to understand the prin- 
ciples which underlie his vocation. 


ILLINOIS.—A new bank, the Metropolitain National, has been organized at 
Chicago. The capital stock is $2,000,000, of which a large proportion is - 
already paid up. The heaviest stockholders are Messrs. Preston and Kean, 
E. G. Keith, William Deering, and T. W. Harvey. It will occupy the 
present banking house of Messrs. Preston, Kean & Co., and will succeed to 
all their business, except the sale of bonds and securities, which those gen- 
tlemen will still carry on under their old firm name, but in different quarters, 


KENTUCKY.—Mr. John W. Faxon, who has just been elected cashier of 
the Bank of Hopkinsville, was for fifteen years cashier of the Northern 
Bank of Tennessee at Clarksville. This position he resigned in July last to 
take one in the American National Bank at - Nashville, which he has just 
been induced to leave for his new sphere of duty. Mr. Faxon has gained 
a high reputation for faithfulness and efficiency, and enjoys not only the 
confidence but the esteem of all who have been associated with him. The 
directors of the American Nationai Bank, upon the severance of their 
relations, passed unanimously a resolution expressing warmly their regret and 
their appreciation of his high character. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The official report of Bank Examiner Needham, of the 
condition of the Union Market National Bank of Watertown, whose cashier 
—Abbott—absconded, fixes the actual defalcation at $57,117. The capital 
of the bank being impaired, a reduction of the capital or the assessment of 
the shareholders is necessary to insure the continuance of business. 


KANSAS CiTy.—At a meeting of the Directors of the Bank of Kansas 
City held on February 12, W. H. Chick was elected Vice-President, in place 
L R. Moore resigned, and W. J. Anderson, Cashier, in place E. K. Thorn- 
ton, deceased. 


STOCKHOLDER’S LIABILITIES.—James A. Wells, a stockholder of the defunct 
City Bank, of Jersey City, was sued by the receiver for an unpaid subscrip- 
tion on this stock. He acknowledges his indebtedness, but claimed that the 
deposit to his credit should be a set-off against this. Chancellor Runyon 
gave a decision on February 11, holding that the deposit cannot be used as 
a set-off to the amount due on stock, as this would make Mr. Wells a pre- 
ferred creditor. 


Oun1o.—The Fidelity Safe Deposit and Trust Company of Cincinnati has 
been organized, and its directors elected. The president is Hon. Julius 
Dexter. They expect to be prepared for business by May 1, in the new 
Emery building, Fourth Street, east of Walnut. | 

Spring field.—At the annual meeting of stockholders, in January, Mr. B. 
H. Warder, President, was re-elected a director, but being temporarily absent 
in Europe, could not be immediately qualified as such, and consequently could 
not be re-elected president. Mr. William Rodgers consented, therefore, to 
serve as president temporarily, and will act until Mr. Warder’s return in May 
or June, when the latter is to resume the presidency. 


WIsconsIN.—The Platteville Bank, Isaac Hodges, proprietor, at Platteville, 
Wis., closed its doors on February 9. The assets are $226,000, and the lia- 
bilities are said to be $140,000. Considerable excitement is caused by the 
failure, as the institution was believed to be perfectly sound. The Platte- 
ville Bank was started twenty years ago by E. R. Hinckley and Co., of Chi- 
cago, with Mr. McCann as the resident manager. Mr. Hodges had an in- 
terest in the bank from the start, and obtained entire control about five 
ears subsequently. He was one- of the old residents and solid men of 
Platteville, having been in business there for forty years. His wealth is 
mostly invested in farms and mortgages, which are not the proper assets for 


a bank. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 640. ) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Ariz.... Prescott. ...... Ee Pee ee 
$ 50,000 F, W. Blake, Pr. Alfred Eoff, Cas. 
SE sin, DG wns eatews er Nat’l B’k of Com., YY. 
W. G. Wood, Pr, B. M. Wood Cas. 
CAL.... San Francisco.. London, Paris & Amer, B’k (limited) Lazard Fréres. 
$ 2,500,000 David Cahm, Mgr. Eugene Meyer, Asst. Mgr. 
a Rideout & Smith......... Drexel Morgan & Co, 
» .... Pomona.,....... Pomona Valley Bank..... Chase National Bank, 
# «see Riverside.,..... Kleinschmidt, Klinefelder & Newberry. _........ 
| SRR AO Ee 
aw, Fp Re ee re ee 
John W. Hinds & Co. onén cb etenee 
CoL.... Alamosa....... First National Bank...... Kountze Bros 
$ 50,000 William Barth, ?r. H. I. Ross, Cas. 
ee? re J. B, Wheeler & Co...... D. M. Van Hoevenbergh, Cas. 
Re cine MR «neces Trimble & Hunter....... First National Bank, Chic, 
Conn .. New Haven.... McAllister & Warren..... W. T. Hatch & Sonse 
« . New Haven.... W. T. Hatch & Sons..... W. T. Hatch & Sons. 
Re, abc MRS se: enced Bank of Athol............ Commercial Nat’! B’k, Chic. 
Steward & Nauscawen. ~~ ......ceceee 
ee Serre Bank of Blunt............ Fourth National Bank, 


w  ,, Elkton... ...... Bank of Elkton (C. H. Strong), Merchants N. B. Chic. 
w  ., Estelline....... DOSE DEticacsen  §§ | edeneenenen 


$20,000 Hayes & Brown, Agzs.. Union Bank, Chic. 
eee Steele County Bank...... American Exch. N. B., and Nat’l 
(L. E. Booker) Ger.-Amer. B’k, S¢. Paul, 
ere OE Br icccenans > cwendenewae 
R. H. Fairbairn, Pr. W.H. Burns, Cas, Nat’! B’k, Chee. 
” . Mandan....... German-American Bank.. (Streichenberg Bros) 
« ., Mt. Vernon.... Davidson’ Co. Bank...... D. E. Hyde, .Cas. 
Preston, Kean & Co. Chic. 
alle Kidder Co. Bank........ Merchants National Bank, 
E. S. Taylor, Pr. W. H. Finney, Cas. 
.* ce wi ccendeve Stebbins, Fox & Co...... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
« ,, Woonsocket.... Bank of Woonsocket..... First National Bank, Chicago. 
E. L. Baker, Pr. C. E. Hinds, Cas. : 
w .. Woonsocket.... Sanborn Co. Bank....... Imp. & ‘Traders’ Nat'l Bank, 
Geo. W. Corkings, Pr. Leon L. Stevens, Cas. 
a ., Wessington,... Bank of hig yy oom cone Commercial Nat’! B’k, Chic, 
. P. Peirce, Pr. E. H. Vance, Cas. 
— Ae Bank a Wolsey, (G. C, Jones, Jr.), Com’! Nat’! B’k, Chic. 
FLA.... Apalachicola... Lake City Bank ......... Imp. & Traders’ Nat’l Bank. 
Herman Ruge & Sons, (Zuchenge and Collections). 
© soos Mew CRe...6<. Lake City Bank........ ee United States National Bank. 
? n000 MEE cesavecs H, P. Robinson & Bro,... H. M. Anthony, Cas. 
Ga,.... Brunswick..... Pare Se icsens  .  .. ehdewianweces 
$ 55,000 C, Downing, Jr., Pr, C. F. Way, Act’g. 
is wes Brimfield....... Exchange Bank.......... National Park Bank. 
Hamilton & Co, C. W. Hamilton, Cas, 
® - oo Spee ...cce. State Bank of Danville. Fourth National Bank. 
J. S. McFerren, Pr. R.D. McDonald, Cas. 
e 6». Bilder ...... Wagner, H. D., & Co.... Continental Nat'l B’k, Chic. 
« ., New Bremen... Exchange B’k, Gi “Andres, Cas. Traders’ Nat’l Bank. C&zc. 
Oi ng wh aonesan Philo Exch. B’k, (C, E, Parker). 
Iowa... Avoca......... Valley B’k of Avoca (Flack & Powers), Fourth Nat*l Bank, 
<> 44 Ns ceecnia lowa State Savings B’k.. First National Chic. 
$ 30,000 W. A. Page, Pr. John S. Black, Cas. : 
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State. Place and Capital Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Iowa. .. Ida Grove. .... Maple Valley B’k (J. G. Freeman & Sons), First N.B., Chic. 
” 96 MEIN cvcwnd Bank of Manning........ Union National Bank, Chic. 
W.C. Henshaw, /r. J. B. nage Cas 
n , Sewn City..... Security National Bank.. Imp. & Traders’ Nat’! Bank. 
$ 100,000 Frank H. Peavey, Pr. Wilbur p Manley, Cas. 
TT ye: ere First National Bank...... United States National Bank. 
$ 50.000 EE, Parker, Pr. W. P. Rice, Cas. 
" . Coffeyville. .... Luther Perkins.......... Opdyke & Co. 
ee ee Allen & Allen............ Kountze Bros, 
u . Osage Mission.. Sim — a eer Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
F.W. Simmons, /7. F, M. Farwell, Cas. 
"  Daborme.....e. Osborne Exch. Ban Imp. & Traders? Nae’l Bank, 
Robinson, Watson > Ne eget aS 
— C. N. Beal & Co........ Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
w . Wyandotte .... Kan.&Mo.Loan&TrustCo  —_............ 
Jas, D. Husted, Pr. John I. Dunn, Sec. 
Mass... Holyoke....... PU ee! 2 pec wiewbede 
$ 250,000 Jas. H. Newton, Pr. Edwin L. Munn, Cas. 
Micu... Gaylord........ Gaylord Ex. B’k (Cooper & Crane), Ninth National Bank, 
" . Ishpeming..... Ishpeming National Bank, Hanover National Bank, 
$ 50,000 C. H. Hall, Pr. C. H.Call, Cas 
” — =——_ GEE ae AT hetropolitan Nat’l Bank 
$ 100,000 Wm. H. Withington, Py. Ezra M. Aldrich, Cas. 
Minn... Minneapolis.... Blake & Co.............. Ninth National Bank- 
u . Shakopee...... Merchants & Farm. Nat’lB’k __............. 22. 
$ 50,000 John B. Couter, Pr. John M. Schwartz, Cas. 
Mo..... Breckenridge... Breckenridge Savg’s B’k, Traders’ Bank, Chic. 
10,000 J. D. Thompson, /r. Eugene S. Low, Cas. 
" . Rockport...... Rockport Farmers Bank.. Kountze Bros. & First Nat’l B’k, 
$1 Sic 000 John L, Carson, .°r, Josiah W. Peck, Cas. Chic. 
= eS ee iccics = S) -eedwes cadéer 
Mont .. Dillon......... Parsee ere...  #$$- i eeovceccdece 
$ 50,000 Howard Sebree, Pr. Benj. F. White, Cas. 
Nep.... Blue Hill.... Pee eee er 
(H. Gund & Co). First Nat’l B’k of Hastings, Neb, 
Se eee as George & Davis.......... First National Bank, 
” . Crab Orchard.. Bank of Crab Orchard.. Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
$ 25,000 . D. Russell, Pr. W. M. Rothell, Cas. 
" . Elk Creek..... Bank of Elk Creek....... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
(Jos. Duncan) 
" 0 Exeter Mestanel Bank.... "owe weedinms 
50,000 Robt. Wallace, Pr. Wm. H. Wallace, Cas. 
u eee First N. B. of Exeter..... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
50,000 A. W. Miner, Pr. C. S. Cleaveland, EMveecses ones 
ae rar Farmers’ State Bank..... Chemical National Bank. 
Thos. Bryant, /r. Geo. E. Lean, Cas. 
" . = eee First N. B. of St. Paul.... 
$ 50,000 Addison E, Cady, Pr. Geo. E. Lean, Cas. 
" > ae Jas. sweet & Co......... Chemical National Bank. 
Carlos E. Sweet, Cas. 
> anne eS en re re 
55,000 Geo. W. Dorsey, Pr. H. H. Dorsey, Cas. 
" . Wakefield...... Security B’k of Wakefield. ‘Gilman. Son & Co. 
Archer, Molyneux & Herrington, 
0 eee People’s Banking Co..... Chase National Bank. 
C. G. Sanford, /r. John C. Bollinger, Cas. 
»  .. Middleport..... Middleport B’k’g Co..... Metropolitan National Bank. 
$ 25,000 W. L. Hudson, 7/7. Chas. E. Hudson, Cas. 
Was. T. Colfax......... Second —— Bank.. 
$ 60,000 . M. Wade, Pr. Alfred Coolidge, Cas. 
Wis,... Cumberland.... Bank of Chasheanend (J. F. Miller & Heath). 
« ... Lake Geneva... First N.B. of Lake Geneva 





Frank Leland, /r. John A. Kennedy, Cas. 


aed 
® seco Milton Junc.... Gates Exchange Bank.. . National Park Bank; and Hide 


(W. H. Gates) and Leather Bank, Chicago. 


CAR.coo LOPOMEO. ccc Central B’k of Canada.... Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 





David Blain, Pr. A. A. Allen, Cas. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from February No., page 642.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
N. Y. Ciry.—Manhattan Co. Bank...... DeWitt C. Hayes, Pr.... John S. Kennedy. 
ARK.... Hot Springs National Bank.... B. D. Rapley, 4. C...... Riel E. Jackson. 
CoL.... Bank of Loveland............. A. S. Benson, Pr........ S. B. Harter. 
w .... First National Bank of M. Coppinger, Pr....... L. Cheney. 
Gunnison, E. C, Shore, Cas........ M. Coppinger. 
Conn... Farm. & _— B’ : - ape — “9 ae i is ceslaenad Alva Oatman.* 
w .. Guilford Savings Bank........ PON TN FP ccs. . ganneees 
« .. Tolland Co. Nevl B’k, Tolland. Frank T. Newcomb, Cas. A. J. Morton. 
Dak.... First Nat’l B’k of Grand Forks, Jan McKelvey, Pr...... H. G, Stone. 
GA..... First wor of Brunswick.. yee. - 7 eo ae c: ook! Actg,C: 
u . Exchange Bank of Macon...... eo. urpin, Pr 
| First National a _ “yy sy Pro ae - = Chambers. 
-narleston. .». Hodgen, V. -... L. Monroe. 
« .. First National Bank of ( W. F. Boyer, Pr........ W. O. Pinnell. 
Kansas, } W.C. Pinnell, Cas...... W. F. Boyer 
«  .. First National Bank of 4 R. M. Patrick, Pr....... G. V. Wells. 
Marengo. : N. V. Woleben, — C. R. M. Patrick. 
” . First National Bank of ee “> N. Cha Se ig baeedan ews 
arseilles. Miccscccce Ie apple. 
« _.. First National ag el _" : Jos. eiitie, RES RERE RE D. Rankin. 
Inv .... National Bank of Rising Sun. >> 7 acai TE Eopey 
» .. Rush Co, National Bank, L. Link, ~e coccceccees anes Posey. 
Rushville. { E. D. Pugh, Cas........ Wm. A. Posey. 
lowa... Merchants’ N. B., Des Moines. . 4 - — > binisedees T. Mitchell. 
SSS RE mee dS a 
« .. Bank of Exira............ 4 Erwin Watson,Cas...... ..2..... 
w . First National > of in ao A. ae ss vy eR ?-_- Clapp. 
lowa City. arquarat, arsons, 
J. P. Yormat, PP .cecccces G. D. Woodin. 
« .. First National — - G. D. Woodin, V.Pr.... A. G. Brown. 
R Y-| F.S. Yerger, Ass?’t. C.. -E. F. Crandall. 
" . First National Bank of Thos. J. Stone, Pr...... H, B. Ri 
Sioux City. | E. H. Stone, Cas....... . a> Stone. 
Kaw.... Farmers & yey croedl oo A. Moser, Jr., Cas....... H.W, Gildemeister, 
Jas. W. Powers, Pr..... E. A. Powers,* 
« .» The Powers Bank, Ellsworth. W. F. Tompkins, Cas... J. W. Powers 
« ., Bank of Nemaha Co., Seneca.. J. H. Hatch, Pr........ E. J. Emery 
w  ,, First Nat’l Bank of Seneca..... Julius Rosemblatt, Cas . G. Ay — 
” . Fi i f » WEE, PR. coess . D. , 
ee ae Fossa: ; W. Wellhoute, P. Paves j Ww. Redder 
_ ae Bank of Hopkinsville.......... John W. Faxon, Cas.. en % Wallace 
. John T. Moore, ?7...... . Warren 
- . The Falls City Bank, = « Dennis Long, V. P...... Jno. T. Moore 
MAINE.- National Bank of Saco........ S. S. Richards, Cas...... T. Scamman 
Mass... Mt. Vernon Nat’! Bank of 


. Broadway Nat’l Bank of 

Boston, 

. City Nat’l Bank, Holyoke 
. First National Bank, Lynn.. ; 
. Nantucket Inst. for Savings.... 

* Deceased, 


Boston. 


. Freemasons’ Nat’! Bank of |} 


Boston. | 





Frank E, Barnes, Cas.... H. W. Perkins, 


Geo. P. Tenney, i 
Aquila Adams, Pr....... 


E. S. Hayward, 
A. Dearborn. 


WR, Dresser, Cas...... A. Adams. 

C. Fayette Smith, Cas... E. L. Munn. 
Amos F. Breed, Pr...... J. Wooldredzge. 
Wm. Bassett, 7”. Pr..... C. F. Coffin. 


Stephen Bailey, Pr...... 


Thos. G. Folger. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
Mass... Union Market Nat’] Bank, | Oliver Shaw, Pr....... G. N. March. 
Watertown. i John K. Stickney, Cas... T. G. Abbott. 


a . Quinsigamond Nat’] Bank, | E. B. Stoddard, Pr 
Worcester. f 


w  .. Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k, Worcester. D. S. Messinger, Pr.... 


E. L. Davis. 


eeeeeenoeae 












MICH... Second — oY —_, ~y - M fats nea ie Sena ee 
ebber on, A. J. E. T. Montgomery, Cas... =... ce oeee 
u . First National Bank of ) E. M. Newell, Cas.. .... S. S. Wilhelm. 
Holly. | a Ww. gen rae bs ge A 
) as. ackley, . T. Hills. 
< . Muskegon National Bank.. “? be Ge. Baeoe, VP. cece C. H. Hackley. 
u . First National Bank of John H. Brabb, /r...... M. A. Giddings.. 
Romeo. M. A. Giddings, Y. P.... J. A. Beabe. 
u . First National Bank ag 7 on ed = ican eus : ‘ = 
ohns. Os Fas coccvtve . Hicks. 
Minn... Merchants’ National byes ~4 cae Ss sig 
St. Pau igelow, V. P.... W. R. Merriam. 
RS “Be a <td wa — City. a pager. ae Sh la aati J. \e —— 
“ utler Nationa BE. cccccces ME, FP ectscvces . Powell, 
" . Citizens’ Nat’l B’k, Kan. City.. S. ey ong te ER eee. 
it. Fs.Ebecece oore 
» ., Bank of Kansas City........ IW W. J. Anderson. Cas.... E. K. Thornton.* 
Nes.... Republican — am, * : - - ene ¢ iaéee. Sabon 
ambridge. eae 
« ,, Columbus State Bank......... :. a whekous A. a. 
? : \ ls FP eccccacs . Millard. 
» ,, Omaha National Bank...... } Wm. Wallace, Cas..... . J. H. Millard. 
j John H. Barker, Pr..... J. F. Cloutman. 


N. H... Farmington National Bank.. 


1 J. F. Cloutman, V. P.... J. H. Barker. 


» _.. Manchester National Bank..... Walter M. Parker, Cas... C. E. Balch. 
«» ., First Nat’l Bank, Portsmouth.. C. A. Hazlett, Cas...... R. C. Peirce, Ac?’g. 
N. Y.... First National Bank of Batavia J. L. Bigelow, Cas...... L. C. McIntyre. 


. First Nat’l B’k of Binghampton John Manier, 45st Cas.. Geo. Pratt, Cas. 


n” 

" . First Nat’l] Bank of Brockport. H. A. Metcalf, Eee cccee F. E. Williams, 

“ . Ont. Co. N, B. of Canandaigua John Callister, eee H, W. Perkins. 

w . National Bank of Cortland.... Wesley Hooker, PPiveees J. S. Squires. 

" . First Nat’l B’k of Franklinville. Thos. Case, ? ...- H. Stillwell. 

” . First National Bank of Horton Cottrell, Pr.. Me oun E, D. Culver. 
Oe W. G. Stewart, V. P.... H. Cottrell. 

« ., First National Bank of \ Wm. J. Richardson, Cas. F. E. Fairbanks. 
Richburgh, + Hiram Dimick, V. P..... A. B, Cottrell. 

»  .. First National Bank of ( F. E. Lyford, Cas Le dieinin ior R. A. Elmer. 

Waverly. } R. A. Elmer, V.?....... C. H. Shephard. 


» .. Merchants’ National Bank of | 
Whitehall. } 


OnI0... Commercial Bank of Cincin’ti. . 


n .. First National Bank of j 
Cleveland. | 


. Hocking Val. N. B., Lancaster 


. First Nat’] Bank, Portsmouth 
.. First National Bank of 
St. Paris. 
w  ., Portsmouth National Bank.. 


Penn... Second National Bank of { 
\ 
1 


Ss 28s &§ & & 


Allegheny. 
“ . Farm. & Merch. Nat’l — 
Mercer. 
n ., Wyom. N. B’k of Wilkesbarre. 
R. I.... National Bank of Commerce, \| 
Providence. | 


S. C.... National Bank of Newberry.. 


. First Nat’l Bank of Delaware.. 


. First National Bank, Mt. Gilead. 
. A. T. Johnson, Cas...... C. E. Jewell. 


Robt. H. Cook, ekadéia L. J. N. Stark. 
N, T. Jillson, V. Mukacesd R. H. Cook. 


oe ee Me OD FY een 
Edw. Bingham, V. ?.... James Pannell. 
Thos. West, Ass’¢ Cas... P. M. Spencer. 
G. W. Powers, Cas...... J. E. Gould. 
Theo. Mithoff, Pr....... H. C. Dinkle. 
UR. Cle FRc cceccess W. F. Bartlett. 


John Poorman, /7...... L. Pond. 


J. N. Davidson, Pr...... J. Lockhart. 

A. S. Cameron, Cas..... J. N. Davidson. 
Be Vo MOR, FP eccccese B. Magoffin. 
McClane Thorn, V. ?.... S. F. Thompson. 
Ss > ee P, M. Carhart. 


Robt. Knight, Py....... E. A. Greene. 
H, E. Williams, V. P.... C. M. Smith, 

Tt. S Duncan, Ces...... Jno. B. Carwile. 
T. F. McCrary, Ass’¢ C.. T. S. Duncan. 


TENN... Hiawassee Sav. As., Charleston T. L. Cate, Pr.......... Jas. M. Knox. 


w ., First Nat’l B’k of Chattanooga. 


H. Clay Evans, Cas..... T. J. Montague. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place 
TEx,... Exchange National Bank of ( W. A. Pouder, Cas...... J. G. Gannon, 
Deaton. } S. F.. Repuctie, Fe Pi ..6 - eewacdes 
w .,. First National Bank of H. S. Kaufman, Cas..... J. W. Zollars. 
E] Paso. ( J. W. Zollars, V. P..... nee eves 
+ .. Henrietta National Bank... | yy" S. tkard, V7. P. mee ST 
w .,, First National Bank of { = -: > ag — Y. Burgher. 
Honey Grove. * . WRUNG F Fe... |. waedeces 
(RJ. AR hdc... ,.> waendeee 
UTAH... Utah National Bank of Ogden. J. E. Dooly, ......... J. W. Guthrie. 
VT ..... National Bank of Lyndon..:.. W. J. Stanton, Jr., Cas.. H. M. Pearl. 
w .. National Bank of Rutland..... C. S. Sherman, /r........ J. B. Page. 
No. Sco. Union Bank of Halifax........ Wm. I. Steiea, PY... 22. John A. Moren. 
. ——eee ote. - —-— 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from February No., page 641.) 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital 
3115 -First National Bank............ E, E. Parker, 
Clyde, KANSAS. W. P. Rice, $50,000 
3116 First National Bank...-......... C. Downing, Jr., 
Brunswick, GA. C. T. Way, Acting, 55,000 
3117. Exeter National Bank .......... Robt. Wallace, 
Exeter, NEB. Wm. H. Wallace, 50,000 
3118 Saunders Co. National Bank.... Geo. W. E. Dorsey, 
Wahoo, NEB. Hamilton H. Dorsey, 55,000 
3119 Second National Bank.......... F, M. Wade, 
Colfax, WASH. TER. Alfred Coolidge, 60,000 
3120 First National Bank............ Howard Sebree, 
Dillon, MONT. Benj. F. White, 50,000 
3121 First National Bank............ A. W., Miner, 
Exeter, NEB. C. S. Cleaveland, _- 50,000 
3122 First National Bank............ F. W. Blake, 
Prescott, ARIZ. Alfred Eoff, 50,000 
3123, East Saginaw National Bank.... John G. Owen, 
East Saginaw, MICH. Sidney S. Wilhelm, 100,000 
3124 Security National Bank......... Frank H. Peavey, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Wilbur P. Manley, 100,000 
3125 First National Bank............ Frank Leland, 
Lake Geneva. WIs. John A. Kennedy, 50,000 
3126 First National Bank............ Addison E, Cady, 
St. Paul, MINN. Geo. E. Lean, 50,000 
3127. Merchants & Farmers’ Nat’! B’k.. John B. Couter, 
Shakopee, MINN. John M. Schwartz, 50,000 
3128. Home National Bank........... Jas. H. Newton, 
Holyoke, Mass. Edwin L. Munn, 250,000 


> n.£. 
—— a 2 


IN THE SENATE, February 26, Mr. Plumb proposed as an amendment to the 
bank bill, that banks with a capital ef not exceeding $100,000 should not 
be required to take out circulation on more than $ 10,000 of bonds, pro- 
vided they are bonds bearing as much as four per cent. interest. The 
amendment was not much discussed, and was lost by a viva voce vote. No 
good reason was given why it should not have been adopted, and it may 
yet be added to the bill by the House. The amendment does not affect 
in any way the capital, or the security of banks as respects their deposit- 
ors. It would simply permit banks to become National, with less circula- 
tion than is now required. Many of the banks now organizing with a capi- 
tal of $50,000 would be likely to increase it to $100,000, if such increase 
did not involve the necessity of depositing any more bonds. 
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DISSOLUTIONS, CHANGES, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 644.) 


ARK.... Van Buren..... Crawford Co, Bank; succeeded by Hynes & Co. 
CaL.... San Francisco.. First Nat. Gold B’k ; converted into a currency bank, Feb. 25: 
CoL.... Alamosa....... Bank of San Juan; now First National B’k. Same officers. 
« .. Tin Cup....... S. G. Devenish & Co.; closed. Attachments filed. 
DaK.... Grafton........ Bank of Grafton; now Grafton National Bank. Same offi- 
cers, Gilman, Son & Co. $50,000 
SS ere Lowry’s Bank. Insert Capital, $ 300,000 
©: gl 4. as 0000 G. P. Curry failed and assigned. 
S ce WO. 0 ccccas Myrick, Proctor & Co. ; succeeded by W. H. Head. 
a Litchfield...... Brewer & Grubbs ; succeeded by S. M. Grubbs & Co. 
«  ., Lovington..... Merchants & Farmers’ Bank (S. H. Morrell) ; failed. 
" . Monticello...... Moore, H. V.; now Moore, H. V. & Co. 
" . Stillman Valley. Stillman Valley Bank (Jas. H. King); now King & Wilbur. 
Iowa . . 2, Ringold County Bank ; reported failure. 
e vee _ Orange City... Orange City Bank (Hospers & Betten) ; now Hy. Hospers. 
« ,, Preston........ Bartholomew & Specht; now A. L. Bartholomew. 
Kansas. Concordia..... Concordia State Bank ; now Concordia N. B. Same officers. 
«  ,, Jewell City .... Citizens’ Bank (Benj, Musser) ; ; now Musser Bros. 


»  ., Wellington .. _. Wellington Bank; now Wellington National Bank. Jas. A. 
Maggard rd, Pr. F. P. Neal, Cas. $50,000. 


Maine.. Waldoboro .... Waldoboro Nat'l Bank ; voluntary liquidation Jan. 31, 1884. 


Mass, .. Boston ........ Hubbard Bros. & Co. ; failed. 
et iy 9 geeenesa B. W. Gilbert & Co., Exch. Brokers ; F. D. Upton retires. 
eee S  Sdeceees John Pickering & ‘Mosely dissolved. Business continued 
y Chas. W. Moseley. 
ae eo \wehvet Potter, Lovell & Co. ; W. T. Tower retires. 
MICH.. Ce J. M. Fuller & Co. changed to J. M. Fuller. 
” . Hudson........ Boies & Co. ; now Boies, Eaton & Co. 
P .- lahpeming voued Sellwood & Co. ; closed. 
ee ee ees Wadsworth & Co. ; closed. 
" * Mendon .. sane J. B. & W. H. Anderson ; failed. 
Dy .. Okolona....... Okolona Savings Institution; closed January 24. 
NesB.... Exeter......... Wallace & Co. ; now Exeter National Bank. Same manage- 
ment Robert Wallace, /y. Wm. H. Wallace, Cas. 
“Sony pare First National Bank; successor to Bank of Exeter. A. W. 
Miner, Pr. C. S. Cleaveland, Cas. 
w  ,, Hastings...... City Bank; now City National Bank. ba man H. Tower, Pr. 
Albert A. Sweet, Cas. 50, 
» .. St. Helena..... Cedar = Bank (Bacon & Hatch) + . " removed to Citizens’ 
Bank at Neligh. 
——— Farmers’ Bank ; now Farmers’ State Bank. Thos. Bryant, 
G. E. Lean, Cas. Chemical & Omaha Nat’! B’k. 
cote ar Saunders Co. B’k; now Saunders Co. Nat’! B’k; same man- 
agement. Geo. W. E. Dorsey, #7. Ham. H. Dorsey, C 
N. J.... Rahway ....... —— Bank of Rahway ; resumed business December, 1883. 
A. T. Shotwell, Pr. M. W. Brett, Cas. 
N. Y.... Buffalo........ Shuttleworth, H. J. ; now Shuttleworth & Newell, 
w .. Rochester...... Bank of Rochester ; nuw German-Amer. Bank of Rochester. 
On1o... Cincinnati..... Seasongood, Sons & Co. Jacob Seasongood deceased. 
« ,. Cleveland...... Everett, Weddell & Co. ; now Everett & Weddell. 
w ,, Richwood...... Union County Bank ; assigned. 
«» _., Upp’rSandusky Central Bank ; suspended February 16. 
Tenn .. Nashville...... Third National Bank of Nashville; went into voluntary 
liquidation February 20, 1884. 
Texas.. Abilene........ Bank of Abilene; closed February 12. 
gun coca Tuttle & Cockrill; succeeded by Kerr, Moore & Co. 
» .. Greenville...... Hunt Co. National B’k; voluntary liquidation, Jan. 22, 1884. 
Wis.... Platteville...... Platteville Bank; suspended. 


” _. Muscoda....... A. J. McCarn & Co.; closed. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of February has been suggestive of a leap year indeed; for 
the depression that ‘many thought at an end with the old year has leaped 
over into the second month of the new, and the fair hand of returning 
prosperity has not yet been extended to the country. In fact, the gloom 
seems to be deepening in some quarters, while a brighter outlook is scarcely 
discernable to the naked eye in any direction. ‘‘ Darkest just before day,” 
however, is an old adage that has been honored often by proving true, and 
it is by no means impossible that it may prove true again in this case. 
Weather and the physical as well as the commercial and financial elements 
have been against recovery since the new year has cast its shadows instead 
of its smiles upon us, as the clouds and storms have overcast the heavens 
or darkened and deluged the earth. That the elements have delayed and 
in great part ruined the first two months of this year’s trade in many 
lines, cannot be disputed. With the return of good weather, therefore, that 
which has not been lost should be retrieved, and by so much the trade of 
March should be better than for the same time a year ago, unless, indeed, 
March itself shall fall behind last year. 

It is the universal complaint that the country from one end to the other 
is poor, and is neither buying for consumption, speculating for profit, nor 
investing for income. Yet when we look for the causes of this they are 
not sO apparent as some have supposed. 

The crops of 1883 are turning out better for the farmers than expected. 
Either the quantity and quality have been underestimated, as now seems 
probable in the cases of wheat, corn and cotton, or the prices obtained have 
been higher than was expected last fall, as in the case of hogs and hog 
products, beef and beef products. Hence, the agricultural classes, on whose 
prosperity, the prosperity of an agricultural exporting country is supposed to 
‘depend, ought not to be poor, while the middle-men and transportation com- 
panies ought to be correspondingly busy and profitably employed. The 
speculative, financial and industrial classes, it is true, are not employed, as 
a rule, or are unprofitably employed, in most cases. These are the weak 
spots, and they must be eradicated before a general recovery can set in and 
hold. But they should not be so overshadowing as to bear down the equally 
favorable conditions named, for prices are generally low, and the cost of liv- 
ing, and especially of the necessities of life, as a whole, are not much, if 
any, above the average. 

It would seem, therefore, that after the recent over-production of manu- 
factures has been worked off, these industries must begin to recover, and 
with such recovery the profitable employment of capital and labor which would 
soon be followed by a restoration of confidence in financial affairs, and a 
revival of speculative activity which would set all the wheels of prosperity 
in motion again, though at no old-time, speculative 2.40 gait; but slowly, 
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surely and safely. This would be healthy and permanent and is not at all 
improbable in the near future. | 

Wall Street is the worst ‘‘if” in the way; not a lion, but a huge Bear,. 
notwithstanding the earnings of the railroads are showing much better than. 
people seem to be aware of, and better than an average at this season of 
the year in the present dull state of our export trade It is lack of con- 
fidence in railway management, but still more in values of stocks whose 
composition has been shown to be so largely of water during the last six 
month’s liquidation. ; 

Let the country cut clear from Wall Street and leave it and its big stock of 
manufacturers and sellers, with their wares, and invest its surplus and idle 
money in legitimate property and enterprises, and the wheels will begin to move 
in spite of the stock market, There are good railroad boncs and a few good 
railroad stocks at present prices; but the latter are not many, for even the 
dividend-paying stocks are not necessarily dividend-earning ones. Hence it is 
necessary to discriminate carefully against dividend-paying stocks of roads whose 
bonded debts are being constantly increased. There are too many of these on 
the list, and too many of which there are more than suspicions that they have. 
been increased to pay dividends on their stocks. Of course there is but one 
purpose in such financiering ; that is to sell stocks owned by the men who. 
mismanage such roads, in which they dare not trust their own money under 
their own control. There are grave suspicions that hitherto ‘‘ gilt-edged"’ 
stocks, whose godfathers have shared the confidence of investors in the past, 
are in this boat, for there is no other reason apparent why their bonded debt 
should increase without increase in mileage or plant. It would be a very 
easy thing for these managers to buy the bonds of their roads if the public 
will buy their stocks, and thereafter default on the interest on their bonds 
when they have ceased borrowing money to pay dividends on stock. It 
would then only be necessary for them to foreclose, wipe out the stock, buy 
up the roads for the bonded indebtedness, and reorganize them upon a 
bankruptcy basis with the ‘‘ water” squeezed out of the public, and the 
roads never go out of the present managers’ control. That we are approach- 
ing another receivership and reorganization era, such as we had in 1876-78, 
is more than possible. The only stocks, therefore, which are safe to buy, 
are those which represent actual value, based upon what it would cost to re-. 
place their plant and franchise in cash, over and above their bonded debt. 
The same ‘rule will apply equally to bonds, where they have been issued in 
excess of the cash value of the roads. 

The most ominous condition outside of stocks is that of the state of the 
foreign exchange market, which has again touched the specie exporting 
point, by reason of our light exports, and brought us back to the condition 
we were in before the four abnormal crop years preceding 1882, when Eu- 
rope’s harvests were unusually light and ours as unusually heavy. Whether 
we are in better shape otherwise to withstand a drain of gold, than in 
1874-78, remains to be seen. Certain it is that Europe is in unwilling 
mood as well as in bad condition to take our railroad securities to any 
greater extent now than then. ‘There were more held abroad, however, in 
those years than now, to come home, and be paid for by shipments of 
specie; and this puts us in better condition than then by the difference. At 
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the same time we have now gotten back to a price for our chief staples of 
food exports where we can again undersell Europe, and most other export- 
ing countries, in her markets. Before another vear’s crops are marketed, there- 
fore, we are likely to see onr exports rise again with normal crops at home 
and abroad. 

Hence, with the hard times and consequent reduction in our imports of 
the luxuries of life, there ought not to go abroad enough gold to affect us 
seriously. Otherwise the monetary situation does not appear to be pregnant 
of any evil to the business of the country, except so far as the continued 
coinage of silver dollars not worth their face is a nuisance that will breed 
financial malaria if it is not checked or abated altogether. Stringency in 
money is scarcely to be apprehended as an element in the near future, al- 
though one to be provided against by Congress before the return of the 
industrial activity (shown above to be possible) shall require more than our 
present volume of currency. This is among the contingencies of the future, 
and the nearer the better for the country, provided we are ready for it. In 
the absence of railroad stocks, in which safely to invest idle cash, and of 
first-class railroad bonds or long Governments, at prices yielding fair return, 
there has been considerable money put into short Governments at a price 
that yields a fair interest. 

State and municipal bonds of first class are in good request at very low 
rates of interest, and it is a favorable time for those with good credit to 
tefund their debts. This explains the financial situation fully. 

The commercial situation has not occupied as prominent a place in public 
attention in the past month as for some time before, while the financial po- 
sition has assumed higher importance. Hence the greater space given here 
to the latter, leaving less to be said of the former. On this score the 
most important thing to note is the now generally accepted conclusion that 
a mistake was made last autumn in the world's estimates of the world’s 
«rops, and that these estimates were placed, as a rule, too low, because they 
did not come up to the enormous world’s crops of 1882, of which, also, a 
surplus larger than supposed was carried over into this crop. The re- 
sult is seen in the disappointing markets in nearly the whole line of produce, 
based upon the early estimates of the crops. These were too low on almost 
everything but meats, of which the estimates were as much too high, espec- 
ijally respecting the supply of hogs, on which there seems to have been as 
huge a mistake as there evidently was in the wheat crop in the other direc- 
tion. The Bears have paid dearly for the former, led by the packers, who 
fought the advance until they had lost more than a season's profits on their 
packing, when they turned around and bulled the market as much more, on 
manipulation in part and on a steady falling off in the supply of hogs for 
the other part. Prices are now high, but stocks are light and nearly all in 
sight, while in Europe they are low, and home supplies not as large as last 
year, apparently. Hence prices may rule high, unless our summer supply of 
hogs is larger than now expected. 

The Bulls in wheat have paid fully as dearly for their mistake, until they 
are so demoralized that they have generally given up hope. There are a 
few Bears, however, who are now turning bullish on wheat; but Europe does 
not take it, and shows disposition to pursue this policy until next crop, un- 
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less some accident happens to the growing crop, or more serious complica- 
tions occur over there. The winter wheat crop is in fine shape, the winter 
having been entirely favorable to the plant, and now so far spent that there 
is not much danger from winter killing, which cut our last crop so short. 

The soft-corn scare has been renewed since the mild weather of February 
came, but there is so much of it soft that it has fallen far below its rela- 
tive value, compared with the speculative grade, that the latter all goes into 
store for delivery on contract, while the former supplies all consumptive de- 
mands. If this crop is short it is early to bull it on first half of the year, 
while if the bulk is poor the good will be dragged down by it till the poor 
is gone. 

Cotton has eased off on larger port receipts than anticipated, and the 
late reduced crop estimates of a 5,750,000 crop are not as general as 
they were, the Government 6,000,000 estimate being revived again. Trading 
is very slow, and no speculative life or export activity have characterized this 
market. 

Petroleum, however, has been lively enough, and indeed too lively for the 
Bulls, who have been compelled to drop their oil by the grasping monopoly 
that rules and will ruin this trade; -this, too, in face of the strongest 
statistical position oil has been in for a long time. The belief is that they 
would not let the market go up while the public held the stock, and that, 
now they have it themselves, they will advance it sharply so soon as they 
get the public as short at low prices as it was long at high ones. 

Iron has been dull, neglected and featureless, with little change, as have 
most of the minor speculative markets. There are now coffee, tea and 
sugar, wine and spirits, naval stores and tobacco, and butter and cheese Ex- 
changes, where all we eat, drink or chew are speculated in, even to the 
sugar and syrup with which we sweeten them. This is one of the best and 
worst evidences of the lack of legitimate business in this city. 

Since writing the above the flurry in Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
has given an apparent new phase to the situation in Wall Street. But the 
real situation remains wholly unchanged. The market has been unsafe for 
outsiders for the last two years, but the recent ‘‘ squeeze of the dry-goods 
pool,” as it is called, reveals such a dangerous state of affairs that brokers 
themselves are afraid of dealing. The few active stocks on the list are 
only kept active by the manipulation of big operators who are trying to un- 
load. The public is educated up to leaving them severely alone. The 
brokers know too much to buy them, and now they dare not sell them, 
consequently there is every chance of stagnation point being reached. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Feb. 2... - $ 338,844,400 - $73.961,300 . $34,104,900 . $355,071,300 . $14,604,000 . $19,298,375 
- Q--- 341,919,100. 78,235,800 . 33,207,500 . 361,395,600 . 14,511,900 * 21,094,400 
** 16... 345,894,200 . 78,319,800 . 32,577,100 . 363,544,400 . 14,538,200 ’ 20,010,800 
“ 23--- 344,523,800 . 77,866,200 . 32,240,200 . 361,380,200 . 14,364,900 . 19,761,350 
The Boston bank statement is as follows : 
1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
FOR ‘Bicecoce # 145,960,500 ...- $6,502,600 .... $5,891,500 .... £98,123,8c0 .... $ 25,195,800 
” Oeicaa.s 146,132,100 .... 6,465,900 .... 5,807,900 .... 98,096,400 .... 24,696,500 
eS! petite 145,618,000 .... 5,962,700 .... 5,378,800 .... 98,302,000 .... 24,567,500 


petedeene 146,574,400 .... §)966,500 .... 5,193,500 -.+- 97,768,600 .... 24,478,100 
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The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1884. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Se ieee $77,795,520 sees $$ 21,7309939 «eee $72,437,942 eee «= $ 8,957,208 
° Son cucece 77,818,808 eees 22,694,531 soee 72,539,731 cece 8,946,305 
OR, aasease 78,534,503 owas 22,102420 sees 72,809,420 cod 9,005,125 

eT Wickes ‘ 78,846,467 coos §«=—s BEQQOEMOR Ow «Cw. «= 9S SES seee 9,012,573 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds are enlarged elsewhere to embrace 
a greater number and each day of the month. The rates for money have 
been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Feb. 4. Feb. 11. Feb. 18. Feb. 25. 
BENGE ccc cccves ccccee 414 @ 5% eoee 4% @5% .... 44H @5% ..e 446 @5% 
Ge MRR. vos pcovcene goes 144 @2 .e0. 1% @2 wooe 1% @2 coos «10%™UlB2 
Treasury balances, coin.. $17,195,767 =... $1 18,400,393 .... $119,097,241 .... $119,778,025 


Do. do. cur... $8.861,024 .... $8,207,928 .... $8,104,965 .... $8,443,280 
We append the closing rates of Foreign Exchange for each day in February, 
When the date is not specified, the price remains the same as last ere: 
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BLANDY.—On February 6, F. J. L. BLANDy, President of the Union Bank 
of Zanesville, Ohio. 

E.L.tiotT.—On February 3, aged sixty-three years, WM. ELLIOTT, SR., of 
Elliott, Sons & Co., bankers, Philadelphia, Pa. , 

LocHER—On February 11, aged fifty-seven years, D. P. LocHer, of D. 
P. Locher & Son, bankers, Lancaster, Pa. 

McKim.—On January 24, aged twenty-four years. ALEXANDER McKim, of 
the firm of McKim & Co., bankers, Baltimore, Md. 

PoweRs.—On January 25, aged thirty-four years, E. A. Powers, President 
of the Powers Bank, of Ellsworth, Kan. 

SEASONGOOD.—On February 5, aged sixty-nine years, JACOB SEASONGOOD, 
of Seasongood, Sons & Co., bankers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TRUFANT.—On February g, aged forty-three years, GEORGE H. TRUFANT, 
Cashier of the People’s Bank, Rockford, Lllinois. 

WatTson.—On February 17, at his plantation in St. James Parish, La., 
MATHEW WATSON, formerly President of the Planters’ Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn. 


